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digestion is pepe id 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. easy of 
‘Invalids, 


“It Soraenes of every other Cocoa in 


the Market.”— 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 
codoa. "British Medical Journal. 





KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT 
DESTROYING POWDER 


Kills BUGS. 
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MOTHS. 
,  BLACK-BEETLES, 


PRESERVES FURS AND WOOLLENS FROM MOTHS. 
ee POURER is unrivalled in destroying every species of offensive Insect, and perfectly harmless to the smallest 


May’ be obtained from all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or free by post, 14 and 33 Stamps, from— 


THOMAS 


KEATING, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 
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in soda or potash, cooling and refreshing; or 
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invigorating stimulant, s ing exertion, and 
pris e4 wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
ould be careful to order Rose’s Lime- 
Juice Cordial, all others being imitations. 
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Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other External 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. | B 10 0 p M XT U R FE 


In numberless instances has proved superior to every other specific, 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 








CHAMBERLAIN’S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT [CLARKE'S | 


FOR THE CURE OF WORLD FAMED 








succeeding after the treatment of the most eminent practitioners 
had signally failed. Trade Mark,—“ Blood Mixture.” 
Tre GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER & RESTOREP 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
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GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 
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cine, 
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Sold by all respectable Ohemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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*¢ Practical hints to young Christians, conveyed in a winning and interesting form. Dr. Whittemore knows how to 
sympathize with the Cifficulties of — piety ; and this qualifies him to offer the counsels of mature experience to his ‘) 
young friends in a way that can scarcely fail to insure attention and interest. His illustrations are sometimes exceedingly 
apt.”—Our Own Fireside. 


“‘ We think we have seen some of these fifteen chapters in Dr, Whittemore’s magazine, Golden Hours ; and if so, 
we do not wonder at their author wishing to offer them to the public in a more handy and -permanent form. They seem 
certainly to correspond to their title, being far from commonplace, and going much into detail. This ‘ PREssine 
Onwakp’ contains much that we all need to have put plainly and forcibly before us ; and,on the whole, it must be called 
a very good little book.”"—Church Bells. 


* A most useful and practical sequel to the Author's former work, ‘tnx Parsway o¥ Pxzace,’ containing fifteen 
shapters on topics connected with the advancement of the young Christian in the paths of righteousness. Earnest in 
spirit, Evangelical in doctrine, dealing with the practical details of life, we cordially commend the book to our readers. 
Young and old may find in it weicome instruction and help, but it willbe an especially suitable gift to the newly 
confirmed members of our Church.”—Record. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TOM BLACKMAN, 


A Favourite Cat which lived for seventeen years with members of the same family, dying at 
last of old age. 


EDITED BY MRs. H. H. B. PAULL. 


The Editor of this tale wishes it to be understood that the incidents and events which “ Only a Cat ” 
is supposed to relate are, to a certain point, strictly true, whether they are counected with the cat 
himself, or the family with which he lived. 
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story things.” 
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FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Siok 
Headache, of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all) 
disorders of the st h and bowels; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted, 
PERS«NS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Tendactis; 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 





use, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al! 
obstructions, the Di ing Headache so very prevalent with the 
Sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 


juvenile bloom to the complexion, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 


address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
xenuine medicine. 





Price 1s, 134, and 2s, 9d, per Box. 
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WIND PILLS 





GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 





They are sold by all Medicine Venders, in boxes at 1s. 14d.. 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each; or, should any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 33, or 54 Stamps,'according to size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, 
Lincoln House, St, Faith’s, NURWICH (formerly of Lincoln), and 
they will be sent free by return of post. 





FAMILY 
MEDICINE. 


AMILY MEDICINES.—It is often an anxious question in 


the family as to what medicine may be used safely for the 2p 


constant complaints that happen to children and grown-up 
persons, This difficulty is easily met by the use of 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
They are safe, effectual, and both curative and preventive, 
Sold by all Chemists, Dealers in Patent Medicines, &c., in 
voxes, at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


{Hundreds of cases of cure 
accompany each box, } 


EsTaBiisHep 50 YRars. 
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Living. By the Rev. W. M. 
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boards, 2s. 6d. Patent mo- 
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THE CHRISTIAN GLOBE. 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for 
Twelve Months, 6s. 9d, 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number, 


“ Undeceived.” By Rutu Exzrorr, Authoress of 


“A Voice from the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas- 
box,” &c. ¢ 

Chats with Uncle Charlie. For the Young 
Folks. 


“ Kitty; or, the Wonderful Love.” For 
the , Folks. By Miss A. E. Counrgnay, 
“The Life of King Solomon.” By the Rey. 


THorNnLey Smiru. 
Half-hours with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 


Eminent Divines. 





Original Stories, Narratives, and 


oetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rev. Quintus QuARLES, 

Sermon hy Dr. De Witt Talmage i: 
each Number. 

Evangelical Intelligence from all 
Parts of the Globe. 

Moody and Sankey’s Transatlantic 
Labours. 

Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. 

The “ Prize Essays” on Scripture Subjects are 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles, 
Reviews of Books, &c., &c. 


THE MONTHLY PART, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains 2 Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choi¢e matter, 
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MONEY OR LIFE. 





MONEY OR LIFE. 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SUBURBS. 
BY G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


| with one and another as to the best means of 
restoring James to honour and freedom. 
Berore Henton Fairlock could visit Jumen} There was no time to lose, Rose also in- 
Chandler at his lodgings in Quellum Street| sisted when conversing with Henton about 
the arrest of James actually occurred, and | this surprising trouble. The most certain 
the most that Henton could do was to| way of defeating what looked like the machina- 
arrange for a brief interview ere his cousin) tions of a scheming enemy was to allow that 
was removed to Taunton. The two friends | enemy no advantage of time. 
conferred anxiously though calmly on the| “‘T shall have to go to Taunton,” Henton 
perplexities of the situation, one result being | | said. 
that Henton resolved on being active in the| ‘1 know you will do what is best and most 
work of defence, because feeling thoroughly | 'kind,” Rose answered ; “but do not allow 
convinced of James’s i innocence. ;mere sympathy to lead you away from 
The examination before the magistrate) London, where valuable evidence may be 
brought out one or two perplexing circum-| forthcoming.” 
stances and turned on a strange point. It} “Certainly; I shall not neglect anything. 
was proved, for example, that the accused} What would you suggest ?” asked Henton. 
had really possessed one of the identical; ‘Only that you trace from the books of 
notes which were lost by Mr. Cheatem, and | James and Harebell by whom the fatal 410 
the note had been changed by Mr. Henry| note was paid into the bank. This appears 
Harrocks, of Quellum Street, Clerkenwell.| to have been overlooked at the examination 
James averred that he received this note ina most extraordinary way.” 
from Mr. James as part of a donation for| Rose’s words carried some weight. It was 
trouble taken in securing the Fernfield | now necessary to engage competent counsel. 
estate. On the examination Mr, James) |Henton said he should call on Mr. Harebell 
declared that he could not swear to numbers, | during the evening and seek his advice. 
although he certainly did give the prisoner | Henton repaired to the Grange after the 
five notes as he affirmed, and each of the | dinner-hour, and on the drawing-room terrace 
value of ten pounds. He had taken several| encountered Lucy, whose chief present 
other notes for his own use, and _ their | trouble seemed to have its root in Dr. Evans’s 
numbers were taken down, but he had not failing health. She did, however, express 
observed individual numbers in paying them} both alarm and indignation at the aspect 
away. which affairs were assuming in regard to 
Mr. Dool, who was spoken of as the chief| James Chandler. The whole business carried 
witness for the prosecution, was reported to|a bad face. It looked like a conspiracy. 
be taken suddenly ill, and unable to come to} “Yet I still believe, as I ever did, Miss 
London. It was understood that the clerk’s | Harebell, that good will spring from seeming 
evidence against the prisoner would be con- | disaster,” Henton replied. “In the end 
demning, and so, after considering all things, James Chandler will not regret the turn 
the magistrate sent the case for trial. events have taken.” 
This sudden calamity struck all James’s|) “Do not the seemingly dark events of 
friends with amazemént, and none were more | life oftener than not turn out a blessing?” 
discomfited than Mr. Spendel. That gentle- | asked the young lady. 
man at once relinquished all his pistimes,; “In my experience they have done so, 
and declared he would cut the acquaintance of | and in yours also, I believe, Miss Harebell,” 
the Raggles family for ever as accomplices of | answered Henton. 
old Cheatem. Nicholas, with his Road- sand | They now entered the house, and Lucy 
scheme, Mr. Spendel pronounced to be a|led the way to the library, where Mr. Hare- 
precious humbug. All his leisure time was/bell was sitting. Though the banker had 
spent in hurrying hither and thither to confer | heard something about what was happening, 
IX. 2T 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—TAUNTON REVISITED. 
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he was not prepared for the full revelation 
row made. 

“I feel certain that Mr. Raggles is equal 
to the committal of any treachery if it pro- 
mise to serve any mercenary purpose,” he 
said. ‘ Are you as satisfied that the character 
of James Chandler is free from suspicion ? 
Has his London life been creditable ? ” 

“Sir,” answered Henton, “my cousin is 
not a decidedly Christian character, but he 
is neither dishonourable nor immoral.” 

Relieved by this confession, the shade of 
misgiving passed from Mr. Harebell’s coun- 


striving and hoping to triumph, but he must 
not grow weary in defending the right. Iam 
helping him.” 

The woman seemed to speak with earnest- 
ness and emotion. Without adding either 
another word or gesture she walked forward. 

“ Eliza,” cried Lucy, “I have the book I 
promised you in my pocket. I have not 
caught sight of you for some time—not since 
the morning of the Girls’ Lecture.” 

The woman suddenly turned, walked back 
a few steps, and accepted the little volume 
with thanks. 
















































tenance. 


“What you say will warrant our interfer- 


ing,” he continued. “The note shall be 
traced, and you shall nave the free services 
of our solicitor.” : 

Having succeeded so far in one direction, 
Henton turned his attention to other things. 
As tutor to the family, he asked for a few 
days’ leave of absence. It would be a kind- 
ness, if not something more, if he were to 
proceed to Tauntonand see James. .\nd so 
it was finally agreed that the journey s..culd 
be undertaken. 

In the meantime a season of anxiety and 
preparation for some uncer‘ain emergency 
appeared to have settled over Rose Cottage. 
Henton was getting ready for a long journey, 
Mrs. Fairlock was sorry he was going, 
while Rose and Lucy seemed to have much 
unusual business in hand to call them often 
together. 

Then a little incident which occurred at 
this time served to impart additional interest 
to all that was happening. Lucy and Rose 
were walking together in the cottage lane, in 
the direction of the Grange, when Eliza Sprint, 
with whom Lucy was partially acquainted, ac- 
costed them. She inquired if the ladies would 
like to hear something concerning their own 
and others’ fortunes; and when the girls were 
walking away, scarce noticing'the interruption, 
the woman stepped into the middle of the 
road and made a gesture of impatience. 

“Listen, ladies !” shecried. ‘What I say 
has to do with those you love, and whom the 
guilty are oppressing. I am not a mere 
fortune-telling impostor.’ 

“ My good woman, what do you mean?” 
asked Rose, a little dismayed. 

“More than it would be proper for inno. 
cent fawns like you to know,” quickly 
answered the other. Then turning to Lucy 
she continued, ‘ You can carry a message 
from Eliza Sprint to Henton Fairlock. Tell 
him that money and power are fighting 
against him and his cause. The wicked are 


“The gift of a friend?” she said, in in- 
quiring tones. 

“Yes indeed, there is no charity intended,” 
replied Lucy. ‘* Do you know that the little 
girl died I bought that doll’s frock for? We 
feel her loss very much.” 

“ Ah, yes, I heard of her. A sweet little 
rosebud,” answered the woman again, walking 
away. 

“What did she mean, Henton?” Rose 
asked on the first opportunity, and referring 
to Eliza Sprint. ‘Who is she really?” 

Henton only said that time would show, 
and perceiving that her brother did not wish 
to be communicative in respect of the pedlar 
woman, Rose was not pressing. To Henton 
the adventure of the girls was a circumstance 
fraught with some meaning. He pondered 
over it until he lapsed into semi-nervousness. 
Who could this stranger be? Surely no 
other than the daughter of the deceased 
charwoman, Mrs, Sprint, of whom James had 
spoken, and one who knew more about the 
family history than she cared to avow openly. 
Why did she adopt this manner of accusing 
Mr. Cheatem, and probably Mr. Raggles as 
one of his abettors ? 

Having arranged affairs for a temporary 
absence, Henton hastened to Taunton on his 
errand of mercy. He hoped for the best, 
and quite believed the cloud to be charged 
with mercy. Still his heart was sad, and he 
supposed he had good reason for being de- 
pressed. Direct association with prison life 
and crime were new things in his experience, 
and they were sad things. 

When he reached Taunton, however, the 
sombre connections of his visit did not pre- 
vent Henton’s enjoying a walk once more 
along tHe old streets, where names familiar 
to him occurred. He also found a pensive 
pleasure in marking what alterations the 
hand of time was making or had already 
made—not an unprofitable habit if it teach 
us to realize that we too are growing old. 
Having arranged to lodge with the Jordans, 
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Henton now found himself in the old market- 
place, and close to the modest little shop, 
which looked just as old-fashioned and as 
cosy as of yore. The next minute he was 
within the door. Mr. Jordan seized his 
visitor’s hand, biddihg him welcome, and 
Mrs. Jordan rose from her work by the 
sitting-room window for the same hospitable 
purpose. Even the cat with tail erect seemed 
also to be purring a cordial greeting. Accus- 
tomed to little change in their daily life, the 
old couple were quite moved on again meet- 
ing their former lodger. Had they been his 
parents their welcome could not have been 
more genuine. 

However real may be his under-current of 
pleasure, no wise or reflective :man can re- 
visit places associated with his earlier years 
without experiencing pensive emotions. The 
changes which have occurred in the locality 
since he last walked there--and many either 
of death or of decay are sure to have taken 
place—remind him that his own heart is 
beating time with the world’s ever-shifting 
scene, and that while all things are passing 
away, he is passing with them. Time will 
have his footprints everywhere. The earth 
grows older, the oak adds a ring annually to 
its girth, and each face is no less surely a 
register of passing years, and a reminder that 
all on earth decays. 

And yet how dearly familiar the old place 
looked as Henton seated himself at the 
breakfast-table in the little shop parlour of 
the Jordans on the morning after his arrival ! 
The furniture, which must have been the 
property of at least two generations before 
serving its present owners, seemed to welcome 
the visitor with its generally polished face. 
The old clock ticked away as sombrely as in 
past years, while, best of all, cheerfulness 
still animated the old couple. Their enjoy- 
ment of life was very real; and well it might 
be,—it was founded on thankfulness for the 
lot apportioned them by God. 

“We see your name now and then in the 
magazines, Mr. Henton, and we always feel 
a double pleasure in anything you write,” 
said Mrs. Jordan at breakfast. “I hope you 
will make a mark yet.” 

“Pray do not allow your good nature to 
overrate what little I have been enabled to 
do, Mrs. Jordan,” Henton replied. “It 


would be weak in me to feel any pride in the 
retrospect of life; I have found out how much 
easier it is to make a start than to keep up a 
steady perseverance.” 

“You do not continue reading late at 
night, I hope ?” said Mr. Jordan. 


“TI have not entirely given up the habit 
you disapprove of,” replied Henton. “ Per- 
haps, however, I do not transgress as I once 
did, when, as you remember, I insisted on 
buying my own lights. Most students will 
tell you that the mind is brisker at night than 
in the early morning.” 

“Tt is a bad habit and injures health,” 
said the old gentleman, rising in response to 
the summons of the shop bell. 

Until now each member of the company 
had avoided a reference to the sombre topic 
on which they were all thinking—the com- 
mittal of James Chandler. ‘They spoke 
of it on the previous evening until Mrs. 
Jordan several times wiped tears from her 
eyes. 

“T am glad to find that we are all of one 
opinion respecting James Chandler’s inno- 
cence,” Henton now remarked. 

“T would as soon believe that I could take 
a bank note myself as that James Chandler 
could take one,” said Mrs. Jordan. 

“ He is too high-principled in a way to do 
such a thing,” added Mr. Jordan, who now 
returned. “He rather leaned at one time 
towards a fast life; but I feel sure he is not 
a thief.” 

Having through a-friend of the Jordans 
obtained permission to visit the gaol, Henton 
now turned his steps thitherward. He wished 
to speak with the unfortunate James, and he 
was desirous of learning what he could 
advance in self-defence, as well as of seeing 
how he bore misfortune. It was hoped that 
this bitter experience would at least influence 
for good the young man’s heart. 

“Nor were these anticipations destined to 
be disappointed. The first five minutes he 
spent with the prisoner showed Henton that 
his good hopes were well founded. James 
manifested no signs of impatience. He was 
moved by no vindictive feelings. He rather 
resembled one who had been going wrong 
and was just coming to himself. 

“T never doubted the sincerity of your 
friendship ; complimentary calls are not made 
at prison cells,” said James. 

“It would have been unkind to forsake 
you in such a season,” Henton answered. 
“T am hoping that good may come from 
seeming evil.” 

“Good has come from it already,” the 
other answered. “ But I will explain what I 
mean. You know I had a Christian mother— 
a dear creature whose highest wish for me 
was that I might be possessed of the 
Christian’s hope. Yet you know that while 
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have put these things far from me; not by 
opposing them, but by insanely doing without 
what is intended to be man’s chief blessing 
on earth and in heaven. Now during the 
last few days, while alone in this solitude and 
anxiety, I have been asking myself whether 
Heaven is not justly rebuking me.” 

“T could not wish to see you in a better 
mind, nor.to meet with a better illustration 
of the way in which good is brought out of 
evil,” Henton replied. 

“But, apart from all this, what do you 
think of my prospects?” asked James, in 
rather a misgiving tone. -“ You have a better 
judgment than I, and better opportunities of 
judging.” 

“Certainly it is a singular case, and, be- 
lieving in your- innocence as I do, it appears 
a little strangé that you should have changed 
one of the identical notes which belonged to 
the lawyer Cheatem,” rejoined Henton. 

“Tt was one of the same, then?” 

“ Undoubtedly; and it may strike you. as 
strange when I tell you I have discovered 
that that same £10 note was paid into the 
bank of James and Harebell by Mr. Raggles 
himself.” 

“ Never, surely !” cried James, in surprise. 
“You are quite an amateur detective officer. 
How did you go about your work ?” 

“T found out from the books of James 
and Harebell that Mr. Raggles had paid that 
same note with others into the bank; and 
from a communication which came from 
Eliza Sprint, a woman who knows something 
about the family business, and who has 
shown a willingness to help us, I found that 
a deeply-laid scheme was on foot to ruin you, 
and thus to end your claim to the money.” 

“ Eliza Sprint? She used to be landlady 
of the clerk, David Dool,” said James. “I 
know her well enough. She was with my 
mother in the time of her last illness. Ihave 
talked with you about the Sprints. But 
can it be shown how Mr. Raggles came by 
the note? Is there any evidence of collusion 
between him and the lawyer?” 

“No, as yet we are in the dark,” answered 
the other. ‘I doubt, too, whether any col- 
lusion exists in the sense you mean ; I believe 
Cheatem has lost the money, or thinks he 
has. For the blackest of the villany we have 
to look further afield.” 

“What course of action should I take, 
then?” asked James. 

“My advice is that you remain in as 
tranquil a state of mind as possible, so as to 
face the trial bravely and confidently,” said 


James and Harebell, I have arranged for 
able counsel to defend you. The condemn- 
ing note was endorsed by Mr. Cheatem, and 
also by Mr. Raggles. Some one, at any 
rate, has been indiscreet. Then, besides, I 
know a witness who actually saw you receive 
that note, and heard you say something 
about the coincidence of the two names 
being found upon it.” 

“Your sister Rose that would be?” 

“Yes, she has two pupils in Mr. James’s 
family.” 

“Ah, I remember,” James continued ; 
“T recognised her the evening I called 
there, but, thinking she would not be pleased 
if I openly claimed relationship, I denied 
myself what would have been a real pleasure. 
This, too, is singular.” 

After sitting a short time longer with his 
friend, Henton returned to the Jordans’ 
house, and was there engaged several hours 
in writing letters. He learned that Mr. 
Cheatem, accompanied by one of that 
gentleman’s clerks, had called during the 
morning. It did not clearly appear how 
Mr. Cheatem had heard of Henton’s arrival; 
but in any case there seemed to be no press- 
ing necessity for granting the shrewd old 
lawyer an interview in presence of a witness. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—ELIZA SPRINT—MR. 
SPENDEL—MR. DOOL. 


Ir has been said already that Mr. Charles 
Spendel was in a state of uneasy excitement 
in consequence of the crisis which had 
occurred. There was one other person 
quite as sorely concerned as the gifted 
bank clerk, a person far cooler and more 
calculating in her action. This was the 
pseudo-pedlar woman, Eliza Sprint. 

The situation as well as the habits of Eliza 
were peculiar. Being raised above absolute 
want by a small annuity, she occupied her 
time in going about the suburbs of London 
as already described. She was a person of 
strong sense, and her education had ap- 
parently been superior to her station in 
life. She knew little about the history of 
the early married life of her parents, further 
than that some trouble overtook them which 
rendered it necessary for her father to go 
abroad, and to her knowledge she had never 
seen him in her life. This removal of her 
father had been a trouble to Eliza, and in a 
manner to her mother also. She was of 
opinion that the family trouble was in some 
way connected with Mr. Raggles, and dis- 
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her action in the affair of James Chandler 
was not prompted altogether by such con- 
siderations. She had been associated with 
the second Mrs. Raggles in her last days, 
and knowing how even her mother repented 
having taken a share in what had occurred, 
Eliza also repented having served Mr. Rag- 
gles in any way. She believed the present 
prosecution to be a mere conspiracy planned 
by. the lawyer and his client for the most 
sinister of purposes, and she determined 
to do her part in thwarting the schemers. 

From the Jordans at Taunton, with whom 
she was acquainted, Eliza received par- 
ticulars of the affair sufficient for her purpose. 
James Chandler was a prisoner, and unless 
something were done to avert the danger, 
his life might be blighted; and to deprive 
him of liberty seemed to be the object of 
the conspirators, if any conspiracy existed. 
Eliza at once planned a course of action. 
She knew that the only witness whose testi- 
mony would weigh with a jury was David 
Dool. Could not the clerk be persuaded to 
remove himself out of the way, soas not to be 
forthcoming on the day of trial? He was al- 
ready in trouble about something, she under- 
stood; surely it must be the prickings of con- 
science respecting the evil work in hand. 

Eliza was also aware of the present uneasi- 
ness of Mr. Spendel, and in Mr. Spendel she 
saw a willing agent for aiding her purpose. 
She had been extremely satisfied when the 
clerk changed his residence from the 
Horrocks’s to other lodgings in the same 
street. A pressing necessity existed for 
taking this step. Mr. Horrocks, to his 
extreme chagrin and astonishment, learned 
that Mr. Chandler was really the step-son of 
his father-in-law, supposed to have been 
drownec. Both his nature and interest 
moved Mr. Horrocks to sympathize with the 
prosecution, since the prisoner, in his days of 
liberty, had been known to make an absurd 
demand for some thousands of pounds, and 
this, if paid, would eventually diminish Mrs. 
Horrocks’s share of the family property. 
Mr. Horrocks vehemently expressed his 
opinion in regard to this matter, declaring 
again and again that the strolling scamp 
James Chandler should never touch any of 
the family money. 

Though driven by necessity from the home 
of the Horrocks’s, Mr. Spendel could not find 
it in his heart to remove away from Quellum 
Street ; and as apartments were not scarce in 
that region, he experienced no difficulty in 
finding accommodation. He had only just 
finished making some minor alterations in 





the fixtures and hangings when he received 
a call from Eliza Sprint, with whom he 
became acquainted through his friend James. 

As Eliza expected, Mr. Spendel was 
excitable and excited over the trouble which 
had befallen the late companion of his daily 
life, and he eagerly listened to any suggestion 
which promised to lead to the discomfiture 
of James’s enemies. She therefore explained 
first that the whole affair was manifestly a 
conspiracy ; secondly, her belief that David 
Dool already repented of his action ; and 
thirdly, that the entire business must fall 
through, to the confusion of the lawyer and 
his client, if the chief witness could be 
induced to remove out of the way until afler 
the trial. 

Mr. Spendel set this down as a capital 
idea, so capital indeed that he wondered why 
it had never occurred to himself. There 
only remained one difficulty,—how could 
that dolt of a clerk be brought into a reason- 
able condition of mind—to do, in fact, as his 
best friends desired ? 

Fliza again declared her belief that David 
Dool was a mere instrument in the hands of 
others. He had lodged with her during 
some months, and she understood a little 
about his nature. She did not believe he 
would assist in pressing a false accusation, 
unless some unusual influence were brought 
to bear upon him. He was being made a 
tool of by others against his will. Now 
would Mr. Spendel go down to Taunton, see 
Mr. Dool, and talk him into reason? Ay, 
and if possible, after having worked upon 
his better nature, bring him bodily to Lon- 
don, to be out of harm’s way until better 
times. 

The effect of this appeal on Mr. Spendel 
was entirely satisfactory. He rose suddenly 
from his seat, walked rapidly up and down 
the room, and expressed his opinion that 
Eliza Sprint was a genius born! Would he 
go down to Taunton to serve an old friend? 
Only say whether there was an express train 
going west within twenty minutes or. so, 
that’s all. No, confound it! he must ask 
permission at the bank. That oversight 
must be excused. Bank clerks were not 
like ordinary people. Their position en- 
tailed many penalties. Yet he would ask 
Mr. Harebell, and most likely he could be in 
Taunton by the evening of the morrow. 

Both Mr. Spendel and Eliza supposed 
they had reason to be satisfied with the 
arrangements, as fair results were likely to 
follow. ‘The preliminaries were soon settled.. 
Leave of absence was granted, and the 
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evening of the next day saw Mr. Spendel 
safely landed in the neighbourhood of the 
church of Saint Mary Magdalene, diligently 
inquiring for the offices of Mr. Cheatem. 
These were soon found; but as Mr. Dool 
was reported to be at home unwell, it was 
necessary to make an excursion into the 
suburbs. 

Following the direction of the junior 
clerks as to the road he should take, Mr. 
Spendel soon left the town behind, and 
found himself travelling along a highway 
leading down to the coast some sixteen or 
eighteen miles away. The landscape on 
either side, richly wooded and fertile, was 
sufficient to tempt any lover of the beautiful 
to linger and enjoy the prospect, even 
though, as in this instance, urgent business 
impelled the traveller onward. After walking 
about a mile and a half he came up to an 
elderly man leaning on a gate. This was no 
other than Mr. Jordan, who was lingering a 
moment, according to custom, on his home- 
ward way. Mr. Spendel stopped and made 
a remark on the beauty of the landscape. 

“I’ve known this country all my life, 
young man—some years, as you may see; it 
seems to get more beautiful every year,” said 
the old man. 

“You're right, governor,” continued Mr. 
Spendel ; “a downright pretty place, I mean 
to say. A thousand pities, though, it should 
be such a confounded distance from any- 
where. Just the ticket for some of our 
fellows to pitch in, a place like this,” 

“Some of your fellows, sir?” Mr. Jordan 
did not quite catch the meaning of the 
allusion. 

“Yes, but—oh, ah, excuse me,” said Mr. 
Spendel, correcting himself, “you see, I live 
in London, and I thought what first-class 
building land this valley would make for City 
gentlemen’s villas ; but of course there would 
be no getting to and fro night and morning.” 

“‘T should be sorry to see the old place 
covered with houses, or to have it removed 
nearer London,” answered Mr. Jordan. 

“Would you, though? well, now, that zs 
queer,” remarked the clerk. “ Why, man, 
our City fellows should be the making of a 
place like this. But look here, governor, 
between you and me I’m lost, and shall be 
obliged if you will help me to find myself.” 

** Lost, sir?” 

“Most decidedly I am,” continued Mr. 
Spendel. These fields and trees are well 
enough in their way to a native, but to a 
foreigner like myself they are more puzzling 
than the map of London turned topsy-turvy. 








I’m looking for the house of one Mr. Dool. 
Some country fledglings in an office yonder 
told me it stood a mile and a half along this 
road; and as I calculate I’ve walked four 
miles already, I’d given up all hopes of 
finding it, until a sight of you gave me fresh 
courage.” 

“Yonder is Mr. Dool’s house; I’ve only 
just called there for orders,” replied Mr. 
Jordan. 

“What, that rabbit-hutch on the right- 
hand side of the way, with a myrtle tree by 
the door?” 

“Ves, that’s it.” 

“ Right, governor, I should never have 
thought it. Thank you,” said Mr. Spendel, 
walking away. Then stopping and turning, 
he added, “If ever you lose yourself in 
London, inquire for Quellum Street, Clerken- 
well, and you will find one there who will set 
you right.” - 

Mr. Spendel found the provincial solicitor’s 
chief clerk precisely such a personas described 
by Eliza Sprint. Turned of sixty years of 
age, his hair quite grey, he was of the middle 
height, and rather stoutly built. He now 
looked troubled and careworn, though at the 
best of times his countenance did not bear 
marks of any great amount of what moralists 
call decision of character. A keen observer 
would have pronounced Mr. Dool to be a 
man who was easily led by persons of mind 
stronger than himself. 

Supposing himself to be in a critical situa- 
tion, Mr. Spendel’ resolved on making the 
most of his opportunity. He warmly sympa- 
thized with Mr. Dool in his indisposition, 
delicately alluded to the unpleasant business 
of the missing notes, and then asked the clerk 
if he knew Eliza Sprint. 

Yes, Mr. Dool was well acquainted with 
Eliza. She used to keep his house, or rather, 
he used to lodge with her. 

“She told me as much, and a good deal 
more beside. In fact, she knows all about 
you, Mr. Dool,” said Mr. Spendel. 

“Does she indeed?” answered the old 
man, looking rather troubled, as he rested 
his elbows on the table, and covered his face 
with his hands—“ does she indeed? It is 
of little consequence who knows my story. 
If you are a friend of James Chandler's I will 
tell something that may be of service to you. 
I have been wanting to see Mr. Fairlock for 
some days.” 

Mr. Spendel coughed, and so contrived to 
conceal his surprise by covering his face with 
his pocket handkerchief. It was obvious that 
the remark he had made carried a mightier 
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meaning than it was intended to do into the 
mind of Mr. Dool, if the mind of Mr. Dool 
was not actually affected by the trouble he 
had undergone. What that meaning was 
Mr. Spendel longed to know, and following 
up his advantage, he declared he would do 
the best he could to serve a friend. 

‘Yet I will satisfy your curiosity only on 
certain conditions, Mr. Spendel,” said the 
clerk. 

Very probably ail persons of strong sense 
always imposed conditions. What might Mr. 
Dool’s conditions be? Mr. Spendel wished to 
know. 

“Simply these: anything I say must not 
be made use of in any other way than I 
choose to direct; and you must return to 
Taunton and bring Mr. Henton Fairlock to 
this house. You will find him lodging with 
John Jordan, a general dealer in the maiket- 
place. 

Agreeing to these conditions, Mr. Spendel 
at once started on this new errand. The shop 
being easily found, it was a surprise to dis- 
cover that the little establishment belonged 
to the old man, who, leaning on the gate, 
order-book in hand, a couple of hours before, 
had shown himself to be an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Vale of Taunton Dean. En- 
gaged in writing some letters to London 
when the bank clerk called, Henton Fair- 
lock was a little startled in being suddenly 
summoned to the suburbs to see a man of 
whom he knew little beyond his name. 
Nevertheless he was glad of the opportunity 
of hastening at once to see David Dool if 
good results promised to follow. 

On returning to the cottage in the suburbs 
with his companion, Mr. Spendel found the 
clerk still in a troubled state of mind, though 
he did not appear to repent of the promise 
lately made; on the contrary, he was rather 
anxious to begin what he had to say. The 
preliminaries over, Mr. Dool commenced 
his story. 

“IT suppose I may set myself down as she 
unfortunate member of my family. At any 
rate, [ never did so well as any of the others, 
who have all made way in the world. I can 
see plainly enough now that I began wrong, 
and life is so short that a bad beginning is 
seldom remedied. My father, a well-to-do 
merchant in the Russian trade, took a pride 
in his children, and gave them a good edi- 
cation. My two brothers he intended 
should succeed himself, but me he articled to 
a first-class lawyer, a friend of the family, 
who bestowed all possible pains on me, and 
allowed me every advantage. In those days 


the world appeared bright and inviting. I 
was said to possess good abilities, besides 
which I had influential connections and a pro- 
fession I liked. I seemed to have nothing 
to do but to work and prosper. 

“In my twenty-first year I took the first 
false step in life—I married imprudently. I 
fell in love with one of my father’s house- 
maids, an exceedingly pretty girl, but one 
entirely unfitted to be the life-companion of 
a person with my tastes and prospects. She 
was uneducated, and her connections were 
too humble to make it possible for them to 
associate with mine with any pleasure. I was 
afraid to seek friendly advice in such a 
tender matter ; but had I done so, my own in- 
clinations would have borne rule. Unable to 
repress my passion for this girl, I made the 
opportunity to tell her my mind—much to 
the poor creature’s confusion, as she supposed 
my love might conceal some evil design. 
When she found I was sincere she accepted 
my offer, and agreed to keep our engagement 
secret until circumstances should favour the 
completion of our happiness. 

“Well, I was perplexed about what it 
would be best to do. Love is blind, they 
say, and I’m sure mine was, for my only 
anxiety on account of the future was how to 
reconcile my father to my views, as I did not 
suppose he would accept Eliza Seldon for a 
daughter-in-law without some ado. He often 
advised me on the question of marriage, and 
more than once expressed his wish that I 
should wed the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant who visited at our house. I evaded 
these recommendations as I was able, and 
made as many opportunities as I could of 
meeting Eliza, and my affection for the girl 
seemed to strengthen as time went on. 

“ At last I was my own master—I was of 
age. My father arranged for me to continue 
in the office where I had been articled, for 
another two years, on a salary of £100 a 
year. To the mind of Eliza this was a little 
fortune, and she pressed me either to marry 
her or to cease paying her any further atten- 
tions. I soon made up my mind to risk all 
consequences: we were married privately, 
began life in modest apartments, and not 
liking to face my father, I wrote and told 
him every particular. 

“T naturally expected my father would be 
angry; but I did not think he would act 
quite as he did. The only reply he made 
was to return my letter with a few words 
written across it, that I need not trouble to 
see him again. Still, not thinking myself in 
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my father’s heart. It is true Eliza did not 
turn out just the perfect being I thought her 
to be; but putting on the best face I could 
in my trouble, I managed to meet expenses 
with the money I received. Fresh troubles 
were ahead, however, such as I little sus- 
pected would come ; my employer began to 
look upon me in a different manner from 
what he had done when I enjoyed my father’s 
favour. It is evident to me now that the 
4#00.a year salary was some arrangement 
between him and my father; and so when 
the breach came, and did not seem likely to 
be healed, I was given to und»rstand that my 
engagement would cease at |< next Christ- 
mas. Still I held my head high, and my 
pride was unbroken. I thought my educa- 
tion and good abilities would carry me 
through. I left the office, was thrown upon 
my Own resources, and was really beginning 
to feel the pressure of poverty, when a 
daughter was born to us, whom we named 
after her mother. 

Just about this time I fell upon an evil 
day. I became acquainted with Nicholas 
Raggles, who was then a sort of commission 
agent in the west, but in fact did any- 
thing to get! money. I mentioned my 
difficulties to Raggles, and to my surprise he 
made light of them, told me to cheer up, 
and asked me if I could not find a friend to 
sign a bill which he would discount for me. 
He talked in his oily manner until my spirits 
rose, and he put ideas into my head such as 
were never there before. On reaching home 
I cogitated on what I must do, and then the 
tempter came to lead me into evil: why not 
forge a billon my father, make Raggles believe 
that it had been given me to save the family 
honour, and pay back the money when the 
draft should fall due ! 

Such was the temptation,and I fella victim 
to it. In my mind’s eye I think I now see 
the look of the man Raggles as he took the 
fatal bill from my hands. His face wore an 
expression of malicious glee, which told me 
at once that he knew I was a forger. As he 
handed over the money, he said he was de- 
lighted to be of service to a friend, and 
hoped it would not be our last transaction. 
My difficulties were relieved for the moment ; 
but London turned out to be a far harder 
place to live in than Iimagined. I could 
find no situation such asI would take, and 
was in torture about the forged acceptance. 
Forgery was then a hanging offence, you must 
remember, and I knew that the discounter 
could reckon on my neck as good security. 
I wondered over and over why he gave me 





the money, and did not find out until about a 
week before the bill fell due. There must 
have been some reason ; but the reason re- 
mained shrouded in mystery, as I say, until 
just before the draft came due. It then 
appeared that Raggles was a tobacco smug- 
gler on the western coast, and he wanted an 
assistant—he wanted me! He proposed that 
I should enter his service, and he would 
reckon the bill as so much salary paid in 
advance. I might well hesitate, considering 
the state of poverty I was in, but thank 
Heaven, I did hesitate until strength was given 
me to refuse. My tempter became abusive 
and threatening when he found I would not 
go partnership with him in roguery; besides he 
had told me a secret which he had only dared 
to tell with the security of the £100 bill 
looming in the background. Feeling sure 
that he would hang me, and seeing no other 
way of escape, I left England for America, 

I remained in America many years, and as 
my wife never came out to me,I sent her 
various sums of money, and with this she did 
as I wished her in the matter of educating 
our daughter until the girl was fourteen or 
more, and then I lost sight of them. I never 
was very happy with my wife, and never 
found her after my return to England. Before 
leaving America, I understood that giving 
way to intemperate habits, she had gone to 
live among her low connections in London, 
I believe she is now dead, and my daughter 
I have not been able to find. It is evident 
to me that they must have assumed a false 
name. 

Now I’m coming to the business which 
has brought you gentlemen down to Taunton. 
I’ve known James Chandler for some time, 
as I met him in America, and I was the means 
of getting him a situation when he returned 
to England. But to keep to my story. I 
managed to pay the “100 to clear off my 
dishonoured bill, and did not expect again 
to meet with Nicholas Raggles, until to my 
dismay I discovered my master to be my 
tempter’s solicitor. Still I hoped he would 
not recognise me after so many years; but he 
found me out, and as if ill fortune was to 
attend me, he also found out the name of 
James Chandler. 

“Now, as you are both aware, it was thought 
for a long time that this young man was 
drowned, and the step-father, Raggles, was 
pleased eno’ gh to think so, because in that 
case he would be so much the richer. When 
James suddenly turned up in England, with 
the object apparently of getting back his own, 
Raggles was sorely troubled, even before my 
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own master suspected who my companion 
clerk really was. 

“Well, from this date the object of my old 
tempter, as I may truly call him, was to get 
a hold of his step-son, so that he might be in 
a position to defy him. He knew that I 
harboured a sort of horror of him—a fear I 
can easily account for,—and so he came and 
offered me a reward if I would serve him in 
one thing. I scorned his money, but he 
wrought upon my fears until I consented, 
and what I’ve suffered since in consequence 
nobody can tell. Some money was to be 
taken, and the suspicion of having taken it 
was to attach to James Chandler; but 
Raggles undertook to pay the amount back 
to the lawyer, as if to prevent a stigma from 
resting on the family honour. Five #10 
notes, taken by me from Mr. Cheatem’s 
private room, were handed over to Raggles, 
and because the amount of £50 was refunded, 
Mr. Cheatem, I believe, thinks to this day 
that his second clerk was .the thief. Just at 
that time, too, Mr. Adams, as James Chandler 
was called, let fall a paper which revealed 
his true name, and on this account he left 
his situation, and the town of Taunton, to 
take up his quarters in London. This step 
confirmed my employer in his suspicions, 
while James Chandler scarcely supposed 
himself to be suspected. Now, gentlemen, 
I’ve bound you over, not exactly to keep all 
this secret, butto make no further use of it than 
I direct, for more reasons than one. I have 
a sort of fear of Mr. Raggles even now, and 
I do not wish to bring down any sudden ruin 
on the family until James Chandler has 
obtained back his money.” 

“* But James Chandler is in danger of being 
sent into penal servitude. We must, in com- 
mon justice, do something,” cried Henton. 

“He is in no danger. He cannot be con- 
victed without my evidence, and I shall give 
none,” coolly replied Mr. Dool. 

“You will go away then?” remarked Mr. 
Spendel, delighted at the turn affairs were 
taking without any special intervention of 
his own. 

“T shall quietly go to London,” replied 
the clerk. 

Mr. Spendel’s gladsome excitement became 
extreme. He rose and walked to the window, 
then he resumed his chair, and then rose and 
walked back to the window again, remarking 
to himself meanwhile, as he stood looking 
across the valley, that Somerset wasas pretty a 
little placeas he had everseen—out of London. 
Other things, however, than trite reflections on 
natural scenery were passing through his mind. 








“Mr. Dool, you are the best fellow alive, 
and an undoubted genius,” he said. “ A man 
of your abilities never ought to be wasting 
his time in a lawyer’s office. You ought to 
be in a bank at least. Have you 4 place to 
go to in London?” 

74 No.” 

“ Then Quellum Street, Clerkenwell, is the 
place for you. You shall be my guest, Mr. 
Dool.” 

Thus it was arranged. Within twenty-four 
hours the clerk left Taunton, and nobody 
knew whither he had gone. There was per- 
plexity in the lawyer's office. There was 
dismay in Mr. Raggles’ house at Ashdale. 
The one question asked was, “ Where is Mr. 
Dool ?” 


CHAPTER XXX.—LOSING ONE VICAR AND 
GAINING ANOTHER—A DECISIVE STEP. 





ANTICIPATIONS of a fatal termination to the 
illness of Dr. Evans, which kind-hearted 
parishioners experienced, soon proved to be 
only too well founded. The vicar departed 
this life at the age of fifty-three, and, as 
people said, in the prime of life, and while 
filling a station of eminent usefulness. The 
regret felt for his loss was general among all 
classes, for the doctor had well and conscien- 
tiously served his generation. The rich had 
valued him as a faithful pastor and almoner 
of their charity ; the poor never found him 
wanting when they sought a friend and 
adviser. 

And now he was gone! In divers Ash- 
dale cottages were found tearful eyes during 
the week of the funeral, and in many a draw- 
ing-room was heard the tribute of loving 
respect. One class were afraid that they 
should never again find so warm-hearted a 
sympathizer in their troubles; others sup- 
posed they should not secure the services of 
one who was so good a preacher. 

Such persons as could afford the outlay 
provided mourning, not excepting Mr. Jones 
of the Nonconformist meeting, who, as the 
excellent successor of Mr. Fairlock, had 
lived on friendly terms with the late vicar 
and his curate. Indeed, it was a happy thing 
for Ashdale that her ministers considered 
themselves as under one Captain for the con- 
quest of sin, and as such could afford no 
time for bickerings. In addition to personal 
mourning, the pulpit and reading-desk in the 
church were hung with black cloth. Even 
the streets and lanes of the parish appeared 
as though they missed something, now the 
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vicar was gone as well as the Presbyterian 
pastor, Mr. Fairlock. It wasno wonder when 
people were found who supposed that affairs 
would never again come right, and who 
seemed to marvel when the world still kept 
on its course through such a crisis. 

Under these dark circumstances Giles 
Leslie thought he saw some reason for 
feeling depressed. During two years he had 
worked under the late vicar, to find his life- 
course both profitable and pleasant. Giles 
had regarded Dr. Evans as a father in the 
Christian sense, while the doctor valued his 
curate sufficiently to treat him handsomely, 
as things go in the Church of England. It is 
true Giles’s stipend had never exceeded a 
hundred pounds a year; but just previously to 
the illness which carried him hence, the vicar 
more than hinted at an advance. Soon he 
should be verging into old age, he one day 
argued, and when greater responsibility de- 
volved on his curate he should certainly draw 
a stipend in proportion. 

Coming as they did from a liberal and 
honest-hearted man, Giles never doubted 
that the vicar's words meant even more than 
they expressed, and accordingly on this basis 
he builded some hopes for the future. With 
a riper experience and increased responsi- 
bilities perhaps he might rise to a position of 
#200 a year. Vow his annual income 
amounted to half that sum ; but asthe 4100 
more than sufficed to supply his own indivi- 
dual wants, surely £200 would be enough 
for two! Giles resolved to plod on, and to 
work with his face to the light by hoping for 
the best. Labour without hope is a miserable 
process ; to hope without working is scarcely 
sane. 

Thus Giles was pressing bravely forward 
when the vicar was stricken down. Then 
having recovered from his trouble in connec- 
tion with Amelia, he remembered his ex- 
pressed determination not again to seek 
favours from the rich. Perhaps he had visited 
Rose Cottage rather oftener than his clerical 
duties absolutely demanded, and, singularly 
enough, he chose for the times of calling the 
evenings of half holidays when Rose was at 
home. At first Rose was a little shy, if not 
over-reserved in the presence of one who she 
supposed was drawn towards her, but whom she 
could scarce hope to marry. Then gradually 
the two came round to a better understanding, 
and even derived more than ordinary satis- 
faction from associating one with the other. 
Though no decisive step had been taken, 
persons reputedly well-informed supposed 
that Rose and Giles were becoming bound 


together in stronger ties than those of mere 
friendship. 

Poor Giles! How did death now shatter 
his hopes by what seemed so like what it was 
not—an ill-timed blow! ‘There was little 
prospect now indeed of the anticipated 4/200 
a year. Probably the best fortune he could 
expect was that of becoming the assistant of 
another vicar, and perhaps of working as a 
drudge where he had been a valued colleague. 
Or something even still harder might fall to 
his lot. He might have to remove entirely 
away to make room for the scion of some 
family of distinction—a kind of apprentice 
hand under whomsover might become vicar. 

As yet there was no telling what would 
happen. Giles ranked highly as a favourite 
with the parishioners ; but those parishioners 
could not act as his patrons, and their undis- 
guised affection seemed only to make parting 
from them amore bitter trial. And what would 
Rose think about him now? Before the 
death of the vicar he had become quite 
decided in this tender matter also. An old 
attachment was revived, and Rose was really 
dear to him. Now, alas! how far was he 
from the fondly looked-for good of domestic 
happiness! Could the inquisitive have looked 
into their hearts, they would have found 
that both Giles and Rose deserved silent 
sympathy. 

There was, however, some consolation in 
the fact that the suspense would necessarily 
be of brief duration. The living being 
vacant, it would doubtless speedily be filled 
by some fortunate Fellow of either Cam- 
bridge or Oxford University. The patron, 
Dr. Simon Price, was a celebrated “itterateur, 
of liberal politics, a man of society, a lover 
of good dinners and wit, and one well 
acquainted with men and books. A genial 
man, he was one who delighted in doing 
benevolent or even odd things. 

Such was Dr. Simon Price, on whom the 
responsibility now devolved of installing some 
fit and proper person into the living of Ash- 
dale, the value of which was £600 a year. 
When the prize first fell into his hands, Dr. 
Price did not particularly appreciate the 
trouble attached to disposing of so con- 
siderable an office. His relatives were not 
sufficiently needy to warrant his hunting 
among them for a candidate, though possibly 
he might have found one to whom the 
situation would have been acceptable had he 
cared to doso. He did not, however, choose 
to make a selection which probably would 
have made him more enemies than friends. 
What he really did was to drive to Ashdale 
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in his carriage, to survey the situation, and 
to see what alterations had been effected in 
the town since he last walked there. He 
drove along the High Street, and passed 
onward into the suburban leafy lanes with 
which he was formerly familiar. He also 
visited several cottages, as well as one or two 
of the leading inhabitants, and then he 
called to condole with the widow and family 
of the late vicar. Then he went over the 
ancient parish church, and proposed that a 
marble monument should be erected in com- 
memoration of the life-work of Dr. Evans. 
From the church he walked to the Grange, 
and dined with the bank partners, Messrs. 
James and Harebell. 

Mr. Harebell was not without hope of 
being able to learn from his distinguished 
visitor the name of the person on whom he 
intended bestowing the vicarage. This hope 
was disappointed. Not a hint was _forth- 
coming. On the contrary, Dr. Price himself 
appe: ared to be in search of information. 

‘Ashdale is an evangelical parish ?’ 
asked. 

“Tt is, doctor,” replied Mr. James. ‘The 
late vicar and his curate did their work 
effectively. They both won the affection of 
the people.” 

‘So then this Giles Leslie has respectable 
talents, both natural and acquired, and as a 
good man is liked by the parishioners ?” fur- 
ther inquired Dr.'Price. 

“T meant to imply as much,” said Mr. 
James. “I would also say that you might 
very gracefully do a kindness, both to our 
curate and to the people in general, by 
recommending Mr. Leslie to the favour of the 
new vicar.” 

“By so doing, doctor, you would win the 
favour of everybody,” added Mr. Harebell. 

After this Dr. Price purposely diverted the 
conversation, but promised to remember the 
recommendations of his friends. Meanwhile 
Lucy sat at the foot of the table too interested 
in what she heard to say anything., She called 
to mind the bearing which Rose and Giles 
were assuming towards each other, and then 
she thought that if Dr. Price favoured them he 
must be an embodiment of good nature. 
The doctor, too, was a Broad Churchman, 
while Giles was an Evangelical. 

A fortnight subsequently to this meeting 
at the Grange the carriage of Dr. Price was 
again driven at a quick pace along the Ashdale 
High Street. This time the doctor was 
accompanied by a clerical friend—the new 
vicar, as people said. He was just such a 
One as might prudently have been chosen 


he 


for such a position, being a grave- -looking 
person, of or about sixty years of age, with 
an open countenance, carrying a good in- 
tellectual expression. 

Rather singularly, as some thought who 
were watching its progress, the carriage 
stopped at the lodgings of the Rev. Giles 
Leslie. Was Mr. Leslie in? Yes, Mr. Leslie 
was at home. Would the gentleman please 
to br into the parlour ? 

Giles immediately came down from his 
study, a little disconcerted, perhaps, at being 
thus abruptly visited, and without notice, by 
two persons of distinction. He behaved 
with easy affability, and soon the three were 
at ease, conversing pleasantly on parish and 
general topics. ‘Then the conversation sud- 
denly took an unexpected turn. 

“When the late vicar first engaged you, 
Mr. Leslie, he presented you with a Bible and 
a concordance,” said Dr. Price. “I believe 
he made the same present to every curate he 
ever had. Will you allow me to see those 
books?” 

Giles at once left the room to fetch the 
volumes. No sooner did he close the door 
than the two gentlemen commenced convers- 
ing earnestly in an undertone, when such 
expressions occurred as, “He is a scholar 
and a gentleman;” “Doubtless a very 
excellent young man ;” “I do not believe 
you can do better ;” ar very popular thing 
todo;” &c. The meaning of this conference 
it would not have been easy to divine. 

When Giles returned, the doctor took the 
volumes, looked into them for a few minutes, 
and then placed them on the table. 

“ Ves, it is just as I said; you may depend 
upon that,” he said, addressing his com- 
panion. 

Giles supposed that the two had been en- 
gaged in some Scriptural argument during 
the drive to Ashdale, and thus referred to 
Cruden to clear up some disputed question. 
His thoughts, however, were soon turned to 
other matters. Dr. Price was looking very 
grave, and seemed to hesitate about saying 
something. 

“Mr. Leslie, perhaps you will be sorry to 
learn that it will be necessary for you to resign 
the curacy at once,” he said at length. “ Con- 
sulting the wishes of my friend here, arrange- 
ments have been made which will render it 
advisable that you should do so.” 

Both gentlemen watched the effect pro- 
duced by these words on the curate. A shade 
of sadness darkened his features, but no fitful 
or impatient expression escaped his lips. 

‘Tt would show an improper state of mind 
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did I not regret leaving a flock I have grown 
attached to, and a flock who respect me, un- 
worthy as I am, for my work’s sake,” Giles 
said. ‘It would also be sheer affectation did 
I not also admit that my resignation will be 
attended by a certain amount of personal in- 
convenience.” 

** From what I have heard and seen, I am 
confident you are not a person to shrink from 
a few difficulties which may attend altered 
circumstances,” continued Dr. Price. “ Brace 
yourself up for new effort in a new sphere. 
As one we respect, and as your superior in 
years and experience, both my friend here 
and myself will ever be ready to advise you.” 

“T shall not undervalue the privilege you 
allow me of referring to you, gentlemen, 
should I ever need to do so,” replied Giles. 

“We have one other communication to 
make,” went on Dr. Price, but he seemed 
still to hesitate, as if slightly nervous. He 
now glanced meaningly at his companion, 
and Giles noticed a twinkle in his eye which 
he was at a loss to understand. ‘‘ We—or 
I myself, I should say, have one other thing to 
refer to. It is rather a singular coincidence 
that the vicar whom I hope to see installed in 
Ashdale vicarage within a few weeks bears 
the same name as yourself—Giles Leslie.” 

“It is singular. The gentleman is not re- 
lated to me, I am sure,” Giles replied. 

“T think that now all preliminaries are 
settled. Have you anything else to advise or to 
suggest?” said the doctor to his clerical friend. 

“* Nothing.” 

“Then, Mr. Leslie, I have only one more 
thing to add to what I have already said,” 
went on the other. “ You are appointed to 
the vicarage of Ashdale ; my friend here—a 
near neighbour of mine in the diocese 
wherein I labour—and also myself, congratu- 
late you on the new prospects such as this 
change will open. up before you, provided, of 
course, that you accept the charge.” 

“* What can I do or say, gentlemen ?” said 
the now partially bewildered Giles, rising to 
his feet. “I feel overwhelmed only to think 
of such uncommon generosity.” 

“‘ Express your gratitude to Heaven by well 
acquitting yourself in this more useful 
sphere to which you are called,” said the 
stranger, a celebrated doctor of divinity, of 
whom Giles had heard but never seen. 

Then, as the two were leaving the room, 
Dr. Price pointed to the Bible and the con- 
cordance, and remarked that those well- 
worn volumes had been silent but trustworthy 
witnesses in Mr. Leslie’s favour. 

When, after the departure of his dis- 





tinguished guests, Giles Leslie recovered his 
equilibrium his first act was to retire, and in 
private to pour out his soul in gratitude to 
Heaven for having been better to him than his 
fears, and, to borrow a Puritan phrase, better 
to him than his most sanguine hopes. 

The feelings of one suddenly raised from 
a prospect of embarrassment, if not of 
imminent poverty, are not to be described. 
For the moment the man is no more himself 
than the rippling current, coursing between 
thirsty banks, is identical with the broad 
deep, overflowing river, raised by an hour’s 
storm into a swift torrent. How different 
this from the stream by which we delight to 
wander, when, with its wonted supply of 
water, it is neither depressed by drought nor 
unduly swollen by rain! Giles was far too 
excited with elation either to read or to write. 
Trains of ideas rushed through his mind at 
hurricane speed. Plans for the future sug- 
gested themselves in rapid succession, until 
feeling absolutely fatigued, he seized his hat 
and stick with the intention of seeking relief 
by taking a walk. 

As though instinctively, Giles started in the 
direction of Rose Cottage; then he stopped 
suddenly, and asked himself what he could 
want with the Fairlocks at that unreasonable 
hour—five o’clock p.m. Did he wish to see 
Henton? Henton was, for aught Giles knew 
in the country ; and were he at home he would 
not wish to be interrupted atsuch a time. It 
was not a half-holiday either, and therefore 
Rose would not be at home. Surely there 
was a mistake somewhere! The new vicar 
could not be about to commit the folly of 
walking direct to Miss Fairlock! He came 
out for a walk to collect himselfin the open air 
after a season of excitement —nothing more. 

Yet, undoubtedly Giles started for Rose 
Cottage, even though he did so by inadver- 
tence, and he could not but be sensible of a 
little disappointment now that his common 
sense turned him back. He thought he would 
not further*prolong his walk that evening, and 
so again turned his face toward his lodging. 

He had not proceeded far along the lane in 
which the Fairlocks’ cottage was situated, 
when the woman who had accosted Rose and 
Lucy a few days previously seemed suddenly 
to emerge from the hedge. Giles walked on, 
perceiving a tali female figure standing only a 
few yards distance from him ; but quickly re- 
gaining self-possession, he was passing on, 
when the woman again stopped him. 

“The Reverend Giles Leslie, vicar of Ash- 
dale, may heaven and earth favour you!” she 
said. 
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“My good woman—Miss Eliza Sprint, I 
should say,—I know you have a kind heart,” 
replied Giles, much surprised, “ still I cannot 
comprehend how you know my future as soon 
as I know it myself.” 

“ Never mind the mystery of the thing so 
long as the day is won, as I learn from your- 
self that it is,” continued. the stranger in 
more cheerful tones. ‘I did not know until 
you just told me that you were really vicar 
of Ashdale.” 

“Won the day?” Giles only exclaimed, as 
he grew more interested in the speaker's 
words and gestures. 

“Won the day? Yes,’ went on Eliza. 
“ Are you ungrateful enough to suppose that 
I’ve had no hand in this business? Do not 
I know much about the private affairs of 
your circle of friends? Did not I know, my 
dear sir, that Dr. Evans could not recover, 
and that you ought to succeed him? Did 
I not get a petition in your favour signed 
by cottagers and ratepayers—by the rich and 
poor alike? And did not my conscience 
commend me in doing all this ?”’ 

“Ts it possible?” said Giles, doubting 
meanwhile whether even Eliza Sprint was not 
an unfortunate subject of hallucinations. 

* Well, after all, you must not give a lone 
woman more credit than she deserves,” Eliza 
went on, in a tone lower than before, and as 
if addressing some other person. “ What I 
did was done partly for my own satisfaction, 
and partly out of gratitude. I knew, and 
others knew, that you were worthy of good 
fortune ; and I knew in common with others 
that it would grieve some unworthy persons 
to do favour to those whom they despised. 
Gratitude, did I say? Yes, sir, you once 
gave five shillings to my mother when she 
was in need, and as many miles as ther eare 
pence in a crown would I gladly walk to be- 
friend you.” 

Still surprised at the speech of this honest 
woman, and at her pedlar-like appearance, 
Giles remained silent. Anon Eliza seemed 
able even to read his thoughts. 

“Do not fear me,” she said, “I am not 
one to make a gossip of family matters. Mr. 
Fairlock has been into the west ?” 

* Yes, he has returned.” 

“That is well,” continued Eliza. “Tell 
him to be brave in the path of duty, and not 
to count too surely on victory while the game 
remains unwon.” 

Withovt saying more the speaker walked 
away, and ina few moments was hidden from 
view by a curve in the hedge. 

News of Giles’s preferment speedily gained 





currency, and all who,spoke of his advance- 
ment seemed pleased at the curate’s fortune, 
and many predicted that good would spring 
from his promotion. If the news created 
uneasiness in one place more than in another, 
that place was the household of Mr. Raggles. 
Mr. Raggles himself professed high gratifica- 
tion on seeing so unexpected a turn in the 
affairs of one whom he had proclaimed 
throughout the parish to be a thriftless fellow. 
Now he pretended to believe that Giles was 
a good man enough when you came to know 
him, and so far as he, Mr. Raggles, was con- 
cerned, he would not object to overlooking 
past differences. Then why should not a 
nice spirit be shown? There could be no 
objection to Giles’s coming to the cloth ware- 
house, nor even to Crowcombe-on-Sea, now 
that he possessed £600 a year. Even were 
he to marry Amelia no dowry would be 
necessary. Other thoughts, alas, entered the 
mind of Amelia, Her heart, not an unkind 
one naturally, was heavy. She now plainly 
perceived that had conscience been allowed 
to bear rule, there would have been a happy 
ending to what were really only temporary 
difficulties.. But the breach was made—was 
made in such a manner as rendered recon- 
ciliation well-nigh impossible. 

As Giles sat in his study one Wednesday 
afternoon, some few weeks after the change 
in his prospects, some thoughts about these 
things passed through his mind. He was 
conscious of feeling happier than he remem- 
bered having felt before. He felt happy on 
account of the full provision which Provi- 
dence had given him, and also in the pros- 
pect of increased usefulness in his new 
position. Then another thought occurred,— 
it was Wednesday afternoon ; it was Rose’s 
half-holiday. What of that, however? Oh, 
nothing. He would go for a walk, and 
perhaps just call at Rose Cottage to enjoy 
half an hour’s chat with Henton. It was 
true also that he had something to say to 
Rose herself some time or another. 

It had been Giles’s wish to enjoy the 
pleasure of first acquainting his friends with 
his altered position ; but that was now im- 
possible. Most persons in the parish were 
familiar with the news, and the curate’s. pro- 
motion had lately been a topic of conversa- 
tion between Rose and Mrs. Fairlock. They 
were sitting together at the open window 
when Giles entered the garden gate. 

*‘ Mother, see, yonder is the vicar,” said 
Rose. 

Mrs. Fairlock, in welcoming her visitor, 
said that she felt really sorry now that the 
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distance between them was widened. She 
trusted all would turn out for the best. 

“ T should not wish for advancement if it 
separated old friends,” answered Giles. “But 
you are in a playful mood, Mrs. Fairlock. I 
shall look to another friend to take my 
part.” 

“T very sincerely congratulate you,” said 
Rose. 

“ Let me have your prayers, then,” returned 
the young man. “Not as your pastor, for 
you attend the ministry of my excellent friend 
Mr. Jones. Look on me as on one who with 
new responsibilities needs new strength. 

Other conversation followed, in course of 
which Mr. Fairlock offered Giles some prac- 
tical advice in his new situation. ‘The good 
matron then retired to see after some 


manner, Providence has given me abundance. 
Rose, look with favour on me and become 
my wife.” 

Why did Rose hesitate and remain silent ? 
Her eyes were turned fixedly on the ground, 
as though something she did not like to speak 
were hanging on her tongue. 

“ Mr. Leslie, are you quite certain there is 
no one else in the world whom you would 
prefer to me?” she answered at length, 
summoning all her courage. ‘“ Remember, 
some of the best families in the town would 
make you welcome—doubly welcome were 


you to go as a suitor to one of their daughters. | 
Any, even those who may have slighted you, || 
would now look on you as tenderly as a | 


mother does on a spoiled child.” 
“ You are quite justified in asking such a 





domestic affairs. 

When left alone, Henton not being in, the | 
young people walked into the garden, | 
rambling hither and thither for half-an-hour 
among the little shrubberies, meanwhile find- | 
ing material for conversation in the events of | 
the Jast few months. How many unexpected | 
events had taken place, chief of which, | 
perhaps, was James Chandler's imprisonment, | 
and now that was a story several weeks old. 

“ Rose, Miss Fairlock, I should say, I have 
something very particular to say to you,” said 


Rose, blushed slightly and looked a little 
embarrassed. She was a little tremulous 
too. 

“Something to say to me, Mr. Leslie? I will 
give attention,” she replied. 

“T will be brief and speak to the point,” 
Giles continued. ‘“ For some time past I 
have been drawn in affection towards yourself. 
At first smarting under disappointment and 
treatnent I did not think I deserved, I found 
solace, and the strength which comes from 
sympathizing friendship, in your brother's 
society in this house—this happy home, I 
should say. I know that I have made mis- 
takes, and from the hour when I first 
discovered one of these I resolved, by the 
blessing of Heaven, to make one woman happy, 
and by my own efforts alone. There might 
be some selfishness in this ; for in following 
out that programme I have myself been 
seeking happiness. Next—and I trust I was 
not over-selfish in what I did in this respect 
—I resolved on making Rose Fairlock my 
life-companion, provided she would accept so 





poor an offer. Suddenly, and in a surprising 





question, and I will be ingenuous,” replied 
Giles. “I declare, then, that even though 
you may reject my offer, I will never seek the 


| countenance of another girl in Ashdale.” 





} 
} 


“ That will do, Mr. Leslie, we will not play |, 
at words,” said Rose. ‘ With you I can also | 


be ingenuous without fear of being misunder- 
stood. I believe I have some regard for you. 
I need not say more now.” 

The two remained in the summerhouse 
until the twilight deepened, and until well- 
known footsteps on the garden path told of 
Henton’s return home. Kose went forward 
to greet her brother with a sisterly welcome. 
Giles followed, for he had not seen his friend 
during the last fortnight. 

Henton was glad to see the new vicar look- 








ing so cheerful after the varied changes of 
the last few weeks. He hoped the departure 
of the good doctor had not added to his 
friend’s cares as greatly as it had done to his 
wealth. 

Giles made no more than a general reply 
as the three entered the cottage. ‘Then when 
all were gathered within doors recent events 
were freely discussed; but not until after 
Mrs, Fairlock had retired, leaving the young 
people as usual to enjoy their talk out, was 
Henton made acquainted with what had just 
happened—the new engagement of his sister 
and the vicar. 

“‘ This is an evening of surprises,” he said, 
after hearing this latest piece of news. “I 
feel like one in a dream, though all is 
pleasantly real. I will only say that I should 
not expect to find a nobler life-companion for 
Rose. I am sure I could not wish for a 
dearer wife for Giles.” 
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SKETCHES 
IN AND 


We have been staying for many weeks in an | 
hotel in Yedo, and are quite delighted to | 
have once more a home of our own. Our | 


house is beautiful, and the Japanese Govern- | 


ment has done everything we asked, and 
even matted all the floors with that nice 
white matting which they use here. 
rooms are very large, and with the verandah, 


into which all the windows of the best apart- | 


ments open, will be charming in summer 
when the great heat comes. 


it is in England at this time of year; the 


thermometer in our bedroom to-day stands | 


at 58, and it is rather cloudy ; the rains have 
not yet set in, but are expected in five 
or six weeks. We have had several earth- 
quakes lately—a very severe one a fortnight 
ago, and last night a slight one, and another 


to-day—but no one thinks anything of them. | 


At the back of our house is a large enclosed 
piece of ground—our compound, and all 


around it are trees of many kinds, especially | 


camellias of great size. One tree just in| 
front of the window at which I am sitting 
is so thickly covered with double pink 


camellias that it would be impossible to | 


count them. In the middle of the compound | 
is a large piece of water, so pretty, with 
sloping banks, and ferns and camellias, 
hydrangeas and wisterias, growing all around. 
In the middle of the water is a stone figure, 


and all about it grow beautiful water-lilies, | 
among which play large gold-fishes quite a | 
| here writing at this present time I can hear 


foot long, and in one part there is an orna- 
mental little bridge crossing the water. I 
intend to have some ducks very soon ; they 
will be additional ornaments to our pond. 
At one side of the house I have a nice aviary, | 
into which we had put a pair of pheasants, | 
which one of the men had brought me for a | 
present ; but one night some animal got in | 
and destroyed them, which, I fear, augurs 
badly for our pheasantry. At intervals all | 
around our verandah are large tanks of water, | 
placed there in case of fire, and in one, in | 
front of the dining-room window, sports, a | 
large gold-fish. My canary cage hangs also | 
in ‘the verandah, and the dear little bird 
sings delightfully, and seems quite happy in | 
his new home. 

I wish you could see the bouquet on the 
table near me; it is superb. Pink, white, 





The | 


The weather at | 
present (April) is, I think, much the same as | 
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| red and white, red double camellias, peach- 
‘coloured azaleas, and long sword ferns, all 
magnificent of their kind, and other beautiful 
ferns of the most delicate description, all 
| gathered in our garden, where they grow in 
the greatest profusion. On another table, 
in a scallop-shell of china, I have violets 
growing in moss ; they are very plentiful here, 
but only a few have any scent. 

We have a very comfortable establishment 
of servants now, all of them very satisfactory, 
—a cook, a woman-servant or amah, a“ boy” 
| to wait at table, another man as general 
servant, and a defo or groom. None of them 
understands a word of English, and you 
would be amused to hear me giving orders 
for dinner in Japanese to the cook, and to 
see me taking down his daily account. I 
quickly found that it would be very undesirable 
to give all my orders to the other servants 
through the “boy,” so I just manage them 
all myself, the same as I should in England. 
I soon discovered also that a female servant 
was necessary to one’s comfort, and, though 
slow, I find my ama very teachable, gentle, 
and careful. 

We have hitherto been obliged to have 
our milk sent daily from Yokohama in 
| bottles ; but it was very dear, and often sour 
| before it reached us. We have now a goat, 
| which yields quite as much as we want for 
every purpose, and that is a great comfort. 

In our compound, and quite close to our 
house, is a Buddhist temple, and as I sit 


the priests making a great noise—praying. 
The first ten days after we came here they 
kept it up all day long, it being a Japanese 
festival. They are dressed in white, with 
coloured stoles worked in gold, their heads 
are shaven, and they look more like Roman 
| Catholic priests than anything else. They 


make a terrible noise when they pray, which 


sounds as if twenty children were striking 
their flat palms against their open mouths, 
|and making a sound like wo—wo—wo, in 
jerks. At intervals they vary this performance 
by beating a drum, blowing through pandean 
pipes, and striking a shrill gong. 

Outside the temple hangs a huge gong 
about four feet high, shaped like a bell. 
Upon this the priests strike the Japanese 
time twice or thrice during the day. On the 
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door of the temple are bunches of hair, placed 
there as offerings. 

J—— made an expedition in company with 
R andM to visit the Temple of Fuda 
Sama, about three miles distant, and I must 
give you his account of it in his own words. 
“ At the entrance to the temple, on each side 
of the gate, were two dogs, large and couchant, 
in cases, with wire-work all round, through 
which the Japanese spit pieces of chewed 
paper, and if the pellets stick on the dogs 
they believe that they will be cured of what- 
ever malady they are troubled with. The 
dogs were covered all over with this chewed 
paper. A little further on was a very ugly 
bronze figure of a man (a god), whose legs, 
arms, &c., were quite worn away by continual 
rubbing ; for the Japanese believe that when 
suffering from bad legs, arms, knees, &c., by 
rubbing this old gentleman’s similar localities 
with the hand and applying it to the affected 
limb, virtue proceeds from that part and cures 
them! In the temple were two enormous 
gods of gilt wood, about fifteen feet high, 
sitting side by side, and also two large iron 
coffers to receive the contributions of the 
pilgrims. There was little else in the temple. 
All round the yard in which the building is 
situated were altars of different kinds, belong- 
ing to the priests, and in front of one of these 
wire-work, to which the Japanese come and 
tie pieces of paper with the name of any one 
of their friends who is ill My amaha 
little time ago had a swelled throat, and after 
it got well she walked all the way to this 
temple with the picture of a woman kneeling 
(herself) to offer to the god as a thanksgiving. 
The offerings generally consist of rice-cakes, 
straw shoes cash, (one-tenth of a halfpenny 
English), which they throw down on the floor 
of the temple. 

“ After seeing the temple, we all three went 
to a tea-house. It had two stories, and we 
were desired to take off our boots before we 
went upstairs. The room to which we were 
taken was covered with thick matting, and 
separated from the adjoining apartments by 
sliding frames covered with paper. Then up 
came three tea-house girls, with their hair 
most elaborately done up with gold spears, 
&c., faces and necks powdered white, and 
rosy cheeks, to wait on us. As arule, the 
Japanese are very polite indeed, and after a 
great many salaams, bowing down to the 
ground, with their hands in front of them, 
they kneel down and await your orders. In 
fact, whenever your ‘ boy’ wishes to say much 
to you he kneels down, and when you are 
‘rowing’ him puts his head down to the 











ground. And now for our dinner. The first 
course we had was sliced cuttle-fish, raw—in 
fact, it was a small octopus sliced (very com- 
mon here)—and something like fishes’ entrails, 
red and green. We could not fancy that, so 
we had the next course, which consisted of 
hot boiled lobsters, which the girls delicately 
shelled with their fingers, and with the help 
of our chopsticks and a little vinegar we 
managed to get through one. Then came 
some hot hard-boiled eggs, which were also 
shelled by our fair attendants, and were 
demolished by ourselves, also by the aid of 
chopsticks. After that we had some sweets 
and saki, a spirit not unlike sherry, ex- 
tracted from rice. When we had finished, all 
of the people came around and examined 
M——’s dress, jacket, bonnet, &c. ; in fact, 
they made a complete inventory of every- 
thing she had on, put question after question. 
Among others, whose ‘ Ochi Sama, or wife, 
she was; for they could not make out to 
which of us she belonged.” 

We had such a nice excursion to Kanasawa 
last week, and enjoyed it very much. I had 
never slept in a tea-house before, and did not 
find it at all disagreeable. The more I see 
of the cquntry, the more I admire it. The 
first day we went to Kanasawa, sleeping 
there, and having sent on the servants with 
blankets, sheets, and food, the next day we 
went on to. Tatska, fourteen miles across the 
most lovely country imaginable, over hill and 
dale covered with the most dense and luxu- 
riant foliage,with constant peeps of Fusiyama, 
the sun shining on its snowy cap. H—— took 
his horse with him, and I, when tired, had a 
Jinrikisha, The first night we were awakened 
by a severe earthquake, which emptied the 
pond in the garden into the lake on which 
the house stands, but it soon filled again. 
The rats also disturbed us very much. Our 
bed was in true Japanese fashion, just some 
quilted counterpanes on the straw mats, but 
with our own sheets and blankets we soon 
gave them a comfortable appearance. 

Next week we hope to drive to a place, 
the name of which I forget, to see the cherry 
trees in bloom. They constitute one of the 
great sights of Yedo. These trees are valued 
for their flowers more than for their fruit. 
The blossoms are very fine. I have just had 
a bganch profusely covered with them brought 
to me for a singo, or present. All the 
Japanese seem to be exceedingly fond of 
them, carry great sprays of cherry tree wher- 
ever they go, and stick branches full of the 
blossom into everything, even into the 
calriages. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES ON ELY PLACE 
AND CHAPEL. 


THERE is much historical interest attaching | proceed to a particular mention of the 
to Ely Chapel, of which we compile some | palace, which has long been levelled with 
notes from Grose, and from anarticle writtenin | the ground, or speak of its garden of straw- 
the Saturday Magazine nearly forty years ago. | berries, its vineyard, or the green meadows 
Though situated in the midst of a thickly | which it once boasted, let us turn to the sole 
peopled neighbourhood, its very existence | relic of antiquity at present existing on this 
was until lately but little known, owing to | remarkable site, namely, the antique Chapel 
its being sunk from view on the west side | of St. Etheldreda, which stood to the north- 
of Ely Place, Holborn. The name of this| ward of the palace. Newcourt, in his 
“Place” marks it as the original site of the | “ Repertorium Londinensi,” written in 1700, 
once magnificent London residence of the | says of Ely Chapel, “It is to this day a 
Bishops of Ely, In former times most of | very fair, large old chapel.” This venerable 
the bishops had seats, or, as they were com- | structure, called after the name of the 
monly called, “places,” in or near London, in | foundress of the monastery at Ely, may be 
which they resided during their attendance | considered to be about the date 1320, 
in Parliament, and at the periods of this | though an ecclesiastical building occupied 
town residence they were accustomed to | its site at an earlier period. The rich and 
exercise jurisdiction in their town places, | highly decorated eastern window, as seen 
just as in their own dioceses in the country. | from Ely Place, affords a pleasing specimen 
The Bishops of Bangor had anciently a| of the style of the fourteenth century. The 
palace in Shoe Lane, Holborn, and the western window is of four mullions, with 
Bishops of Lincoln possessed one in the | cinquefoil arches, and above these a circle 
village of Holborn, or Oldbourne. Most of | filled with three roses and two quatrefoils. It 
these episcopal houses, however, were | is not less beautiful than that at the east end 
either exchanged or divided into private | which is choked up with buildings, so as to be 
dwellings. Winchester Place, Southwark, | inaccessible from without, and was till re- 
once a splendid palace of the bishop of | cently also greatlyobscured bythe west gallery 
that see, was replaced by a house at Chelsea, | within. The floor of the chapel being 
which has also long ceased to be thus appro- | raised ten or twelve feet above the level of 
priated. Lambeth Palace, indeed, still| the ground in Ely Place, the access to it 
fulfils its original purpose as the seat of his | was by a flight of stone steps, which led to 
Grace the, Primate. By far the most ex- | two small doors under the great east window, 
tensive “citie habitation” of this kind, | the wall having been pierced for doors where 
which was, in fact, an appendage to another | there were once niches for statues. These 
see, though placed in the very heart of the | steps and doors did not exist in 1772, the 
metropolis, was that of the Bishop of Ely, | entrance having been from the south-east. 
on the spot which we are describing. And| The chapel is a parallelogram, in length 








although, since the year 1772, the succes- 
sive Bishops of Ely have occupied a house 
in Dover Street, Piccadilly, which was then 
annexed to their office, in lieu of the old Ely 
Place, there is still or was till recently a small 


.. piece of property belonging to the see in the 


parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, namely, the 
Charity School House in Hatton Garden, and 
a slip of ground running behind the houses in 
Kirby Street, in the same parish. The titles 
of this garden and street, together with those 
of Christopher Street, Mitre Court, Saffron 
Hill, Field Lane, suggest materials for illus- 





trating the subject before us ; but before we 
IX. 


ninety-one feet and in breadth thirty-nine. 
The galleries which formerly on the north 
and south sides were supported by plain 
columns of wood, but these, with the ceiling, 
cornices, &c., which were added at the latter 
part of the last century, certainly did not 
agree with the five narrow and elegant 
windows on each side, and the florid and 
grotesque ornaments between them, nor 
with the general aspect of the place. Here, 
a little over a century ago, the Bishop of 
Ely, like his predecessors, used to sit en- 
throned in due state. There was a good 
doorway at the south-west, of the earlier 
2U 
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period or middle of the fourteenth century. 
Viewing it from the outside, though rather 
at a disadvantage, owing to the narrowness 
of the space, there was at the angle to the 
left a rude and massive fragment of wall, 
evidently a portion of the old building, and 
adjoining it the octagonal turret of the 
chapel, crowned with a conical top or cap. 
In the year 1772, when Grose described it, 
there was a similar turret or buttress at each 
corner. On the south side were formerly 
the cloisters; these, with the quadrangle 
which they enclosed, covered a space about 
three times as large as the area of the 
chapel itself. On the north side of the 
building there was anciently a field planted 
with large and handsome trees, and _ sur- 
rounded by a wall. A low arched gateway, 
on the north-west side, led into a dark 
souterrain, or crypt, which, stretching under 
the whole extent of the chapel, is stated 
by Malcolm to have been formerly used as 
a burial-place for inhabitants dying within 
the precinct. When Ely Place was tenanted 
by the bishop and his establishment, 
Christenings and marriages were solemnized 
in the chapel, the original registers of which 
are in existence. It appears also that in 
Popish times no fewer than three chaplains 
were appointed, on certain conditions, to 
pray within the chapel for the soul of 
Bishop William de Luda, who died in 1297, 
and for the souls of the Bishops of Ely for 
ever. Considering this, and the great extent 
of the premises, together with the then dis- 
tinctive character of the place, the persons 
immediately connected with it would pro- 
bably find interment in the crypt, which has 
six windows on the north, answering to as 
many niches on the south side. The chief 
entrance to it was from Ely Place, by an 
arched doorway under the east window. 
Eight enormous chestnut posts, with power- 
ful girders, running from east to west, sup- 
port the floor of the chapel; and though 
upon these, as well as other parts of the 
fabric, time has produced a visible effect, 
there is a massiveness and solidity about 
the whole edifice. 

The earliest date which can be assigned 
to this place, in connection with Ely, is that 
of John de Kirkeby (appointed bishop in 
1286), who left by will to his successors in 
the see a messuage and nine cottages in 
Holborn, which messuage became thence- 
forth the mansion of the Bishop of 
Ely. Bishop de Luda increased the de- 
mesne, and bequeathed it, on the condition 


one thousand marks, as a fund for the pay- 
ment of the three chaplains for the perform- 
ance of the services above mentioned. He 
also left three houses for the residence of 
the chaplains. Bishop John de Hotham, at 
his death in 1336, added six messuages, two 
cellars, and forty acres of land, which he gave 
to the Canons of Ely to say masses for his 
soul. Camden calls Ely Place “a citie 
habitation of the Bishops of Ely, well be- 
seeming bishops to dwell in; for which 
they are beholden to John de Hotham, 
Bishop of Ely, under King Edward the 
Third.” Thomas Arundel, who was conse- 
crated in 1374, and afterwards became 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expended great 
portions of his revenue on the palace. 
Whether the present chapel was of his build- 
ing or not, it is clear that a chapel had 
been in existence here before; and it is 
more probable that he improved and beauti- 
fied it. This munificent prelate not only 
repaired the palace, but also erected a large 
front towards the street, in the stonework 
of which his coat of arms, sculptured, was 
to be seen in the time of Stowe. Having 
given a description of the chapel, the subse- 
quent history of which is closely connected 
with that of the palace itself, we now arrive, 
in chronological order, at a fact worthy of 
record—the death of John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, father of King Henry the 
Fourth, at Ely Place. The event is thus 
noticed by Holinshed :— “ A.D. 1399.—In 
the meantime the Duke of Lancaster de- 
parted out of this life at the Bishop of Elie’s 
Place in Holborne, and lieth buried in the 
Cathedrall Church of St. Paule, in London, 
on the north side of the high altar, by the 
Ladie Blanche, his first wife.” —Holinshed 
(Richard II.). 

In this palace many sumptuous feasts were 
held. In Michaelmas term, 1464, the 
serjeants-at-law held their banquet there, to 
which, among other distinguished persons, 
the Lord Mayor was invited, with the 
aldermen, sheriffs, &c. But on the Lord 
Mayor’s looking for the chief seat of state in 
the hall, as was always the custom within 
the city and its liberties, when the king 
was not present, Lord Grey of Ruthin, then 
Lord Treasurer of England, was advanced to 
the place of honour, a slight upon the chief 
magistrate of the City which he took in such 
dudgeon that he left the banquet-room, 
carrying in his train the aldermen, who are 
reported to have felt deep displeasure at the 
treatment his lordship had received, and 
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house instead. As some explanation of this 
occurrence, it may be stated that Ely House 
and its precincts claimed a privilege of 
express exemption from the Lord Mayor’s 
jurisdiction. About this a contest arose in 
1567, which was not decided for three years. 
Sir Roger Martin, the Lord Mayor, attended 
with his followers at Ely Rents, and attempted 
to weigh bread among Bishop Cox’s tenantry, 
which they resisted, on the ground of alleged 
exemption from his authority ; they belong- 
ing, as they presumed, to the civil jurisdiction 
of the diocese of Ely. The dispute having 
increased to a great height, a council of 
arbitration was appointed, consisting, among 
others, of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper, 
and Robert, Earl of Leicester, who at length 
ordered and decreed in favour of the right 
of the Lord Mayor and Commonalty of 
London, which should hold, until the said 
bishop or his successors should show forth 
better matter for their defence. Holinshed, 
from whose graphic pages Shakespeare 
‘gathered an abundance of his materials, has 
the following passage in reference to the 
conduct of King Richard the Third, then 
Duke of Gloucester, on the morning of the 
execution of Lord Hastings, aD. 1483, 
Morton being Bishop of Ely at that time: 
“On the Fridaie (being the 13th of June) 
manie Lords assembled in the Tower and 
there sat in councell devising the honourable 
solemnetie of the king’s* coronation, of which 
the time appointed then so neere approached, 
that the pageants and subtilties were in 
making day and night at Westminster, and 
much vittels killed therefore, that afterward 
was cast awaie. These lords so sitting 
together communing of this matter, the 
Protector came in amongst them, first about 
nine of the clocke, saluting them courteouslie, 
and excusing himselfe that he had beene 
from them so long, saieing merrilie that he 
had beene a sleeper that daie. After a little 
talking with them, he said unto the Bishop 
of Ely. ‘My lord, you have verie good 
strawberries at your garden in Holborne, J 
require you let us have a messe of them.’ 
‘Gladlie, my lord,’ quoth he, ‘would God I 
had some better thing as readie to your 
pleasure as that!’ And therewithall, in all 
hast, he sent his servant for a messe of 
strawberries.” Then followed that extra- 
ordinary scene which took place in a room 
shown at this day in the White Tower, in 
'which the tyrant bared his withered arm, 
accused Hastings of witchcraft and treason, 


* Edward the Fifth, afterwards murdered with his 








and condemned that nobleman to instant 


death. It is curious to trace in the striking 

incident in Shakespeare, and in Hume’s 

finely coloured account of the story, evident 
features of the lively sketch furnished by 

Holinshed. (See “Hume's History of 

England” Edward V., 1483.) The passage 

relating to Ely Garden in the tragedy of 

“King Richard the Third” (Act 11. Scene 4) 

is as follows :— 

A Room in the Tower.—BUCKINGHAM, STANLEY, 
HAsTINGs, the Bishop of ELY, ete., sitting at a 
table. 

Enter Gloucester. 
Ely. Inhappy time here comes the Duke himself. 
Gloucester. My noble lords and cousins, all, good 
morrow, 
I have been long a sleeper ; but, I trust, 
My absence doth neglect no great design, 
Which by my presence might have been 


concluded. 
Buckingham. Had you not come up on your cue, my 
lord, 
William Lord Hastings had pronounced 
your part,— 
I mean, your voice,—for crowning of the 
king. 
Gloucester. Than my Lord Hastings, no man might 
be bolder. 
His lordship knows me well, and loves 
me well.— 
My Lord of Ely, when I was last in 
Holborn, 
I saw good strawberries in your garden 
there ; 


I do beseech you send for some of them. 
Ely. Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. 
Exit Z/y. 

The fame of these ‘‘ beautiful strawberries ” 
has spread far and wide. In an old Latin 
play, preserved in the British Museum, a 
grave dialogue in which they are celebrated, 
takes place between Gloucester and the 
Bishop. Yet, notwithstanding his complai- 
sance, Morton was taken into custody by the 
Protector on the same day with Archbishop 
Rotherham, Lord Stanley, and others, who 
were suspected of being opposed to the 
scheme then in agitation. In 1531 a 
sumptuous entertainment was given in the 
great hall of Ely Place, when eleven new 
serjeants were made. It was a feast of five 
days, on one of which (November 13), King 
Henry the Eighth and Queen Catherine, 
with the foreign ambassadors, were present. 
Among the guests on this grand’ occasion 
were the judges, Lord Mayor, aldermen, 
the principal citizens, and the crafts of 
London; besides knights, esquires, and 
gentlemen, whose places in the rooms, 
and at the tables, were regulated by their 
several degrees and stations. “It were 


tedious,” says Stowe, “to set down the prepara- 





tions of fish, flesh, and other victuals spent 
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in the feast, and it would seem almost 
incredible, and (as to me it seemeth) wanted 
little of a feast at a coronation. Nevertheless, 
a little will I touch, for declaration of the 
change of prices. Edward Nevill was sene- 
schal, or steward; Thomas Ratcliffe, comp- 
troller; Thomas Wildon, clerk of the kitchen.” 

The following are extracts from the 
bill of fare. “There were brought to the 
slaughterhouse twenty-four great beefs at 
26s. 8d. apiece from the shambles. One 
carcase of an oxe from the shambles, 
#1 4s. One hundred fat muttons, each 
2s. 10d. Fifty-one great veales, at 4s. 8d. 
Thirty-four porkes, at 3s. 3d. Ninety-one 
pigs, at 6d. Capons of Greece, of one 
poulter, ten dozens, at (apiece) 1s. 8d. 
Capons of Kent, nine dozen and six, at 1s. 
Pullets, the best, 23d. each. Other pullets, 
2d. Pigeons, thirty-seven dozen, each dozen 
2d. Swans, thirteen dozen. Larkes, 340 
dozen, each dozen 5d.’’ The quantity of 
food, and the *‘ prices,” when compared with 
modern times, are equally curious. 

In the time of the Tudors the ancient hall 
in which King Harry was feasted so sump- 
tuously is stated to have been a noble room, 
74 feet long, standing east and west, lighted 
with six Gothic windows, and furnished in a 
manner suitable to the hospitality of the 
times. The Ely estate in Holborn was so 
much enlarged and improved by purchases 
of land, and by buildings erected by 
successive prelates, that the whole, con- 
sisting of the palace, gardens, pastures, and 
enclosures, contained twenty acres, “or as 
some say, forty acres,” in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.* ‘The Bishops of Ely from that 
period lost all real possession of the property 
by their own surrender ; to which, however, 
they were compelled by the Crown. And 
this brings us to a painful period in our 
history. Elizabeth is said to have been 
struck with the graceful person and fine 
dancing of Sir Christopher Hatton, and to 
have promoted him to the office of Lord 
Chancellor on the strength of these quali- 
fications. His attention to business, however, 
and the sagacity of his judgments, appeared 
afterwards to justify the choice. Indeed, 
says a writer, considering the penetration 
displayed by that great queen in the selection 
of her ministers and advisers, we cannot help 
thinking that the story of Hatton’s having 
danced into his preferment is a little piece 
of historical slander. Gray, speaking of 
this state worthy, ironically observes in his 
** Long Story,”— 


* Vide Pennant. 





“Full oft within the spacious walls, 

When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
My grave Lord-keeper led the brawls, 

The seal and maces danced before hin. 
His bushy beard and shoestrings green, 

His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 
Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it.” 
In March, 1576, on the queen’s solicitation, 

Dr. Richard Cox,* Bishop of Ely, granted 
to Hatton the gatehouse and _ other 
portioas of the palace, including the long 
gallery, fourteen acres of land, and the 
keeping of the garden and orchards for 
twenty-one years ; the latter paying at Mid- 
summer day a red rose for the gatehouse, 
with ten loads of hay and ten pounds per 
annum for the garden. The bishop suc- 
ceeded in reserving to himself and his 
successors free access through the gatehouse 
for walking in the gardens, and gathering twenty 
bushels of roses yearly. Hatton having 
undertaken to repair, and make the gate- 
house a convenient dwelling, laid out large 
sums upon the estate (about £20,000), and 
on this pretext intreated the Queen to re- 
quire the bishop to alienate it to him wholly, 
including the garden. Cox, however, in a 
well-written Latin letter, remonstrated against 
this proposition, pointing out the inconveni- 
ence which would ensue to himself and his 
successors, from such an act of spoliation : 
—‘ That they would miss the orchard and 
meadow ; besides, that his conscience would 
not allow him to accede to such a piece of 
sacrilege. That on becoming Bishop of Ely, he 
had received into his hands certain farms, 
houses, &c., which former pious sovereigns 
had thought fit to assign to the see. Of 
these things he ought to be a steward not a 
scatterer.” He reminded the Queen of that 
golden rule, not to do that to another which 
one would not have done to oneself ; and that 
the profit of one person is not to be increased 
by the damage of another. He added, that 
he could scarcely justify those princes who 
transferred those things intended for pious 
uses to purposes less pious. Neither these 
arguments, however, nor the acknowledged 
merits of the prelate, were allowed to pre- 
vail; against these were set the Queen’s 
regard for Hatton, aud a debt which he owed 
to her Majesty, for she had accommodated 
him with money, which he was unable to 
raise. The issue of the correspondence was 
this that the bishop should, by way of mort- 


* This learned and pious prelate took a leading part 
in the preparation of the present Liturgy, he 
having before assisted in drawing up King Edward 
the Sixth’s Common Prayer Book. 
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gage, convey to the Queen, and the Queen 
to Hatton, the house, gardens, &c., which 
were at that time on lease to him, but that 
they should be redeemable on the payment 
of the sum which was stated to have been 
laid out upon it. The see of Ely remained 
vacant for nearly twenty years after Bishop 
Cox’s death, no distinguished Churchman 
being willing to accept a dignity burdened 
with such heavy charges and subjected to so 
many grevious annoyances as this appears to 
have been. Heton, who was next bishop, 
demurred to the terms imposed, upon which 
he received from the Queen a strong letter 
beginning “ Proud Prelate!” Understand- 
ing “that he was backward in complying 
with his agreement, she would have him to 
know, that she who had made him what he 
was, would unmake him, and if he did not 
forthwith fulfil his engagement, she would 
immediately unfrock him.” This epistle was 
signed “Yours, as you demean yourself, 
Elizabeth,” Nothing was done towards 
paying off the mortgage above-mentioned 
till the time of the learned and excellent 
bishop Lancelot Andrews, who commenced 
proceedings in earnest to this effect, but was 


Numbers of the poor creatures, who died 
there between 1648 and 1660, were brought 
to be buried in the churchyard of St. 
Andrews, Holborn.’ The Registers of 
burials in that parish abound with entries of 
this kind ; there are literally hundreds. The 
following are extracts:—1650 December 
William Shawe, a captain out of Ely House, 
died and was bur. 19th. 1650 William Ward, 
a mana victler by Ely House gate died and 
was buried 31st December. 1652 De- 
cember Elizabeth Vien, a nursekeeper 
to souldiers in Ely House was bur. the 
22nd. 1653 April A Souldier dyed in 
Ely House and was buried 16th April, 
1653, but noebody knew his name. He 
came in over night and dyed in ye morninge. 
1653 June A Dutchman whose name was 
not known dyed in Ely House and was 
burried the 18th. 1653 August Robert 
Barker, a man sometime porter of Ely 
House and buried the znd. October 
Hannah Browning, a maid, in Ely House was 
bured the 28th October, 1653. 

We also meet with the register of burial of 
Alexander Rigbey, one of the Barons of the Ex- 
| chequer, who died in Ely Rents, and of many 





prevented from carrying them further by his | other persons who occupied portions of these 


translation from the See of Ely to that of| extensive buildings as tenants. 


Winchester. Bishop Matthew Wren after- 
wards tendered the money, and obtained a 
sentence in the Court of Requests: but the 
Long Parliament put a stop to the measure 
in 1641, by the imprisonment of the bishop 
in the Tower, he having been impeached in 
the House of Commons for certain alleged 
practices in his diocese tending to popery. 
The speech of Sir Thomas Widdrington, a 
Puritan Member of Parliament, on bringing 
in the bill was full of invective. This speech, 
and the unreasonable charges against the 
bishop, form, together, a very curious docu- 
ment. Wren was imprisoned during the 
whole of the Rebellion, in which time the 
greatest and best part of the mansion was 
pulled down, the garden was built into tene- 
ments to the value of several thousands per 
annum, and Ely House was reduced to a 
very dark inconvenient dwelling, without any 
remains of its former splendour, except the 
ancient hall and chapel. In January, 1643, 
this once magnificent palace was ordered by 
the Parliament to be converted into a prison ; 
and the serjeant-at-arms was appointed 
keeper, with the special charge that the 
chapel, the garden, and trees should receive 
no injury. During the troublous times which 
succeeded, Ely House was made the re- 
ceptacle of wounded soldiers and sailors. 


By the last 
| mentioned entry, it appears that the baron 
died “on the 18th August, 1650, and was 
|carried away the 2nd September following, 
to be buried in Lancashire.” In March, 
| 1660, it was referred to a committee of the 
| House of Commons to consider, “ how the 
widows of the married soldiers at Ely House 
could be provided for, and paid for the future, 
with the least prejudice to the nation ; and 
how weekly revenue might be settled for 
their maintenance, and how the married 
soldiers may be disposed of, so as the nation 
may be eased of the charge: and how they 
may be provided of a preaching minister.” 
Neither Wren, nor any of his immediate 
successors, by whom bills were exhibited in 
Chancery for the recovery of the property to 
the see, were able to make much progress in 
the matter, till Bishop Simon Patrick put an 
end to the lawsuit which had so long existed 
by accepting a fee-farm rent for himself and 
his successors, amounting to £100 a year 
settled on the bishopric. It is no wonder that 
' the several bishops in succession should have 
‘suffered great inconvenience from the de- 
| spoiled and dismantled state of the palace. 
The gatehouse having been taken down, 
they were compelled to enter the apartments 
reserved for them by an old back way. The 
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by tenants, to whom the property had been 
underlet. Half of the crypt, which is stated 
to have been once used for the interment of 
persons dying within the precinct, was fre- 
quented as a drinking-place, where liquor 
was retailed; the intoxication of those 
assembled frequently interrupting the per- 
formance of divine service in the chapel 
above! Of the Bishops of Ely who after- 
wards resided in the palace, some died there ; 
and by the chapel registers it appears that 
several baptisms and marriages were solem- 
nized in it by different clergymen, but 
principally by the bishops or their chaplains. 
The premises at length fell into ruin and 
neglect, until in 1772, in the time of Bishop 
Edmund Keene, an Act of Parliament was 
procured, enabling the see of Ely to dispose 
of the whole. Thus, after a possession of 
nearly five hundred years, Ely House and the 
reserved grounds were conveyed to the 
Crown for £6,500, and an annuity of £200, 
payable to the Bishops of Ely for ever, the 
town residence of those prelates being trans- 
ferred to Dover Street, Piccadilly. The site 
and materials of the old buildings were 
purchased by Mr. Charles Cole, architect and 
deputy surveyor for the Crown. He built 
Ely Place, of which he was the proprietor, 
and to which the chapel served as a place 
of worship. 

In February, 1781, a trial took place 
in the Court of King’s Bench before 
William, Earl of Mansfield, Lord Chief 
Justice, and a special jury, in which the said 
Mr. Cole, then an inhabitant of Ely Place, 
was the plaintiff, and two magistrates of 
Middlesex were defendants, in an action for 
trespass for taking the plaintiff's watch to pay 
a poor’s rate, under a warrant of distress 
signed by the defendants. The jury, without 
leaving the court, found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, on the ground of the place being 
extra-parochial, which was entirely in ac- 
cordance with the judge’s charge. Lord 
Stowell remarks, that this verdict was pro- 
bably obtained on the assumption of mistaken 
facts, or on some insufficient statement of all 
the circumstances. Ely Place has since been 
ruled to be liable to rates. A register-book 
belonging to the chapel, which is continued 
from one in the custody of the Bishop of 
Ely, shows various entries of baptism be- 
tween 1780 and 1802. A “memorandum” 
in the more modern book records that 
Mr. Cole thoroughly repaired the chapel, and 
that it was reopened in December, 1786. 
With reference to an excellent clergyman 


following melancholv netice occurs in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1798 :— Died, 
November 4, of malignant fever, the third 
son of the Rev. William Faulkner ; on the 
8th, aged forty, after preaching three times on 
the Sunday before, the Rev. William Elisha 
Faulkner, lecturer of St. Giles in the Fields ; 
and minister of Ely Chapel ; and on the 12th, 
his youngest son. His wife and second son 
were also attacked by the same disorder, and 
have recovered.” In 1820, says the writer 
in the Saturday Magazine, to whom we 
are so greatly indebted, on the estab- 
lishment of the Central School in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, under the superintendence of the 
National Society for the Education of the 
Poor in the Principles of the Established 
Church, the treasurer of that institution con- 
sidering Ely Chapel to be a suitable place of 
worship for the children and their parents, 
purchased it at a considerable cost, and pre- 
sented it to the society, assigning the whole 
management and direction to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London 


inhabitants of Ely Place and the adjoining 
neighbourhood would continue to rent the 
pews, the middle and side aisles were offered 
for their accommodation ; and when the 
Central National School was transferred from 
Baldwin’s to Westminster, the galleries which 
had been erected for the children were 
refitted for general use. The expectations 
which had been formed having in a great 
degree failed, the chapel was closed ; but on 
the occasion of an appeal being made some 
forty years ago to the public, for supplying 
means towards the erection of additional 
churches in the metropolis, in the year 1836, 
at the instance and under the sanction of 
the then Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London, Ely Chapel, after having 
been closed for five years, was reopened for 
divine service and fitted for 550 sittings, half 
of which were free. 

The last transformation of Ely Chapel was 
from a Protestant to a Romanist place of 
worship. About four years ago it was sold 
at the auction mart, and was purchased by 
the Fathers of the Institute of Charity, 
founded by the Abbate Rosmini. At the 
time of the transfer it was under a thirty 
years’ lease to the Welsh Protestant Episco- 
palians, which had expired; and the last 
service in that tongue was performed within 
its venerable walls on Sunday, the 5th March, 
1876, when the congregation migrated tem- 
porarily to the Church of St. Nicholas Cole 





formerly the minister of this chapel, the 
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for the time being. It being supposed that the | 
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WORKING MEN’S HOMES. 


BY A DWELLER AMONGST THEM. 


PART 


I sTATED in the seventh number of these 
papers that I left St. Mark’s Street in the 
autumn of last year. I was not, however, 
likely to forget the people among whom I 
had dwelt for so many months, especially my 
landlady, Mrs. Bowles; and a visit to her 
was long contemplated, although circum- 
stances more than once occurred to prevent 
it. 

At my first visit to the neighbourhood, 
which took place a few weeks after I left, I 
found to my regret that Mrs. Bowles was too 
ill to see any one; I could only, therefore,’ 
leave a kind message, and promise to call in 
again when I next visited my friends in the 
town. 

I was also on the second occasion, which 
occurred a few days before Christmas, pre- 
vented from carrying out my intentions of 
calling upon Mrs. Bowles; but I met her 
eldest son returning home to dinner from his 
office, and from him I heard that his mother 
was much better, although still under the 
doctor’s care. 

I then wrote to Mrs. Bowles, stating my 
wish to see her as soon as the weather, 
which was then very severe, would permit 
me to travel so far. 








The letter I received in reply would not 
have disgraced many who no doubt consider 
themselves far higher in position than my | 
humble, hard-working landlady. Wellworded, 
correctly spelt, and well written was the 
letter to me, which told me how much better 
she found herself, and how glad she would 
be to see me whenever I could spare time to 
pay her a visit. The opportunity for doing 
so did not, however, occur till the week 
before Easter ; and I can assure my readers 
truthfully that when I found myself in the 
little parlour, and recognised the familiar 
rooms and furniture of the cottage, I recalled 
with a great deal of pleasure the happy 
months I had spent, and the pleasant inci- 
dents I had heard related within those 
humble walls. 

This pleasure was enhanced greatly by 
the warm and cordial reception I received 





from Mrs. Bowles. She was seated by the 


VITl. 


window, busily working her sewing machine, 
when she saw me pass, and ran to open the 
door even before I could knock. I was 
pleased to see how much improved she 
appeared in health. Iam of opinion that 
the exforced rest which serious illness renders 
absolutely necessary, is often, to the working 
classes especially, as conducive to renovated 
health as the medicine or the nourishment 
prescribed by the doctors. At all events, I 
had never seen my landlady, as I must still 
designate her, look so well in health as she 
now did, or more ready to tell me all that 
had occurred in St. Mark’s Street since I left 
the locality. 

I certainly must confess to having a strong 
desire to hear some little of the welfare of those 
in whom I had been so deeply interested while 
residing amongst them; but I felt myself 
now as a stranger, and hesitated, from a 
feeling of delicacy, to ask questions which 
might savour of curiosity. 

There is no position in life which can be 
too lowly to demand a certain amount of 
respect from others, let these others occupy 
any higher sphere of life they may. Many 
of our district visitors among the poor would 
do well to remember this. 

But in Mrs. Bowles’s case I soon found I 
had no need to be scrupulous. She knew 
how really interested I had been for several 
of the neighbours, and I could perceive she 
was ready to answer any questions I asked 
with her usual minuteness. First, however, 
she described her own illness, and spoke 
with kindness of a cousin who came and 
stayed with her, and did the housework for 
many weeks. 

“ But, ma’am, she couldn’t come at first,” 
said Mrs. Bowles; “and if it hadn’t been 
for Mrs. Thorne I don’t know what I should 
have done, for Bowles has been bad all the 
winter with his cough; but she’d come in 
every morning, and get the breakfast for him 
and my son, and then in an hour or so she’d 
be here again to tend me, and make such 
nice tea and toast that I couldn’t help taking 
a little, although I could at first keep nothing 
down, After that she used to stay and clean 
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up, and light the fire to cook the dinner for 
Bowles and Fred, and she'd come in and lay 
the cloth for them at one o’clock. I'd no 
lodger for a long time after you left, ma’am ; 
I couldn’t have attended to any one properly, 
and Mrs. Thorne did quite enough for me 
without that. I’m sure everybody seemed 
kind to me. Mrs. Soames even washed my 
clothes and the shirts for Bowles and Fred 
while I was too ill to move or speak. God's 
been very good to us, ma'am, and He sent us 
— so it hasn’t been so very bad, after 
all.” 

“And how is Lizzie Soames going on?” 
I asked after a short pause, in which I 
thought of our Saviour’s parable in answer to 
the question, ‘‘ And who is my neighbour ?” 
“T heard that she had left my friend.” 

“Yes, ma’am; poor Lizzie was taken ill 
of sore throat just as the family were going 
to the sea-side: don’t you remember she 
came home about the time you left?” 

“Ah, yes, I do remember the circum- 
stances,” I replied, “and that Mrs. Gran- 
ville was obliged to engage another under 
nurse, she tells me. I asked you about 
Lizzie because I hoped she had obtained 
another place.” 

“Yes, ma’am, she has, and a very good 
one too, and much higher wages, and is 
older, you know, ma’am, and got experience ; 
and then she had a first-rate character from 
Mrs. Granville. Mrs. Soames feels quite 
comfortable about her, and the boys too, 
and for that matter so do I about my boys; 
and I’m sure we both feel thankful to God. 
Oh, ma’am, it would break my heart if 
either of my boys were like the Gibsons.” 

“Are the Gibsons still living at those 
cottages lower down ?” I asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am, I’m sorry to say; and Mrs. 
Stanton, as you used to notice, she’s there 
still—little Tommy’s mother, I mean.” 

“TI remember,” I replied, “ and I noticed 
just now as I came up the street that Mrs. 
Stanton’s cottage looked neater, and the 
garden had been done up a little. Those 
cottages have a much better appearance 
since the landlord painted ard brightened 
them up ; they are quite improved.” 

“Yes, ma’am, indeed they are; and you 
see Mr. Simmonds is doing the same to his 
own house and those cottages opposite that 
belong to him ; they will look quite smart 
by and by. Ours wants doing very bad ; 
but I don’t know when our landlord means 
to begin.” 

I had noticed as I came up the street the 


in the cottages occupied by several of my 
old friends, among them Mrs. Moss; and 
being reminded of her by the remark of 
Mrs. Bowles, I asked if the pale young 
wife’s eyes were better. 

“ Oh yes, ma’am, much better; the doctor 
said it was caused by nothing but weakness ; 
and you know, ma’am, Moss is a plumber 
and painter, and Mr. Simmonds has given 
him the job of painting those eight cottages 
as well as his own house in his spare time, 
so it’s a good thing for him.” 

‘Indeed it is,” I replied; “and Brett, 
how did he get through the winter ?” 

“ Oh, all right ; he’s quite well and strong, 
but poor Mrs. Brett has been suffering from 
rheumatism ever since Christmas, and she’s 
hardly able :. move about; however, the 
doctor says as the warm weather comes 
on she’ll most likely get better. It’s a good 
thing for them to have the club money 
coming in every week. You used to take a 
great deal of notice of all those cottages, I 
remember, ma’am,” continued my landlady, 
with a smile ; “the people are all there still 
that you know. Mrs. Lester's niece is gone 
back to her mother, but she won’t let her 
own girl be a pupil-teacher since poor little 
Alice Neale died. You remember the 
Neales, don’t you, ma’am ?” 

“Oh yes; are they still at the same 
house ?” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, and Neale’s got a situation, 
and I’ve heard he’s going on very steadily, 
but they keep themselves to themselves just 
as they used to do; only sometimes Mrs. 
Thorne runs in to have a chat with Mrs. 
Neale, and she never gets sent away.” 

“T do not wonder at that, Mrs. Bowles,” 
I said; “and speaking of Mrs. Thorne 
reminds me I have never inquired for her 
brother, John Taylor ; how is he?” 

“Oh, ma’am, he’s gone—he’s been dead 
two months, just as I expected after what 
they said when we took him to the Brompton 
Hospital.” 

“How long did he remain there?” I 
asked. 

“The doctors kept him there three 
months, and I’m sure they and the 
nurses did everything they could for him, 
poor fellow; but it was all no use; 
and one day Mrs. Thorne had a letter 
to go and fetch him; it was just as I 
was beginning to get better, so I couldn’t 
go with her. She managed, however, very 
well. She had a cab to the station, and the 
porters were so kind to her, they helped him 
to the waiting-room, and one of them got 
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two first-class tickets for her, that she 

mightn’t leave him ; and so they got him 
down here quite comfortable. Mrs. Thorne 
told me afterwards how thankful she was 
that she’d got the money to pay for first 
class, and to give the porters something for 
their kindness.” 

“And I think the poor sick man must 
have been thankful for having such a truly 
kind sister,’’ I remarked. 

‘So he was, ma’am, and would you believe 
it? after he’d been back here a few days and 
got over the journey, he got ever so much 
better. I suppose it was the change, but la’, 
it didn’t last long, and when the frost and 
snow came on in January he got worse and 
took to his bed. Now and then he’d seem 
better, and get up and dress, and fancy he felt 
quite strong, but he daren’t change the air, 
even from one room to the other, for if he 
did the cough would come on, and be so 
violent he’d break a little bloodvessel, so at 
last he remained in his room altogether, but 
not in bed; he got up for a little while every 
day till the last week.” 

“Was his mind clear?” I asked. 

“Yes, ma’am, he was sensible till a few 
hours before his death, and Ah! ma’am, it 
was such a beautiful deathbed! I was quite 
well by that time, and used to go over to 
Mrs. Thorne and sit with poor John, or help 
her in the house as she did me when I was 
ill. Miss Norton came to see him almost 
every day for nearly a month before he died, 
and the new curate at St. Mark’s, such a 
good young clergyman, used to visit him 
often. John Taylor would look for him so 
anxiously, but sometimes when Mr. Lee was 
after his time he would say ‘ Ah, he’s gone 
to visit some poor creature who want’s him 
more than I do.’ 

“Mr. Lee had such a pleasant way with 
sick people, he would often tell Join where 
he’d been, and how he’d cheered up some 
poor old woman by reading the Bible to her 
if she couldn’t read herself. La, ma’am, that 
dear man brightens up the sick room like 
when he comes in, and then the lot of 
beautiful hymns he could repeat! You see, 
ma’am, he wasn’t afraid about poor John 
being safe, he found that out on his very first 
visit. He said to him, ‘Do you expect to 
recover, my poor fellow ?’ 

“*No sir,’ he said, ‘I know I’m dying, but 
I’m not afraid, I haven’t waited till I was ill 
to make myself safe for eternity through the 
death of the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“ After that, ma’am, Mr. Lee could easily 
see that the nearer poor John Taylor got to 





the last, the happier he was. He told Miss 
Norton that he’d questioned John about his 
hopes and his belief, and that it was a plea- 
sure to listen to him.” 

‘“‘ And when did he die?” I asked, feeling 
deeply interested in this account. 

“Karly in February, ma’am. I’d been over 
to help Mrs. Thorne in the morning, and the 
doctor came while I was there and said he 
couldn’t last long, so I came home and got 
everything ready for Bowles and Fred and 
my lodger. I’d got a young man lodger 
then,” added Mrs. Bowles, with a pause, as she 
remembered she had not told me this before. 

“Ts he with you still?” I asked. 

“No, ma’am, he left me about a fortnight 
ago, but I’m interrupting about poor John 
Taylor. When I went back to Mrs. Thorne’s 
in the evening she met me at the door, and 
said she was glad I’d come, for the doctor had 
been, and said he couldn’t live out the night. 
‘['ll stay with you,’ I said. So Thorne went 
over to tell Bowles not to sit up, and me and 
Mrs. Thorne went up to John’s room. Mr. 
Lee was with him, and oh, ma’am, his pale 
face looked so calm and happy, although his 
breathing was that bad he could scarcely 
speak ; but he knew us, and held out his hand 
to me and said, ‘Thank you, Mrs. Bowles.’ 
He was going to take the sacrament, ma’am, 
and Mr. Lee asked me to join him and Mrs. 
Thorne. I wanted at first to say I wasn’t 
worthy, for I couldn’t help feeling how much 
more fit to die poor John Taylor was than 
me. And then, ma’am, I remembered part of 
a hymn I learnt when I was a child :— 

‘If you tarry till you’re better 
You will never come at all.’ 
“Tt was a solemn time that, ma’am,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Bowles, after a pause occasioned 
by the effort to restrain her tears, “but John 
Taylor seemed to rouse up and get better, 
while Mr. Lee read the service. After it 
was over he seemed very much exhausted, 
and we thought he was going, his breathing 
for a little while was so bad ; but presently he 
got better, and laid quiet with his eyes shut, 
and once I made sure he was gone. Mr. Lee 
thought so too, for he never moved, and we 
didn’t none of us speak for ever so long, till 
the clock in the kitchen struck ten ; and John 
heard it, for he opened his eyes and looked 
at Mr. Lee, and asked what o’clock it was 
that struck. When Mr. Lee told him, he laid 
still a few minutes, and then spoke so strong 
like, we was quite surprised, and asked Mr. 
Lee to repeat that hymn with the words in it, 


‘ A few more partings o’er, 





A few more toils, a few more tears.’ 
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And do you know, ma’am, he repeated 
those two lines quite plainly. It showed how 
clear his mind was to be able to remember 
them. And oh, how beautiful Mr. Lee did 
repeat that hymn! You know it, ma’am, I 
dare say,—the 332nd of ‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.’ It begins,— 


‘ A few more years shall roll.’” 


“T know the hymn well, Mrs. Bowles,” I 
replied, with difficulty restraining the tears of 
sympathy excited by her own emotion. “I 
shall always think of the deathbed of John 
Taylor when I hear or recall that hymn.” 

“So shall I, ma’am,” she replied. “ Those 
lines he repeated most particularly. They’re 
really his dying words, for he never spoke 
again after, except to say good-bye to Mr 
Lee and all of us.” : 

“ How long did he linger after Mr. Lee 
left?” I asked. 

‘“‘ Till five o’clock next morning,” she re- 
replied. ‘* Leastways, we think so, for he 
went off so gently, ’twas like a child going to 
sleep ; but he was quite insensible for several 
hours after his sister kissed him. He said 
‘good-bye’ then very faintly, but they was 
his last words, and though we spoke to him 
several times he took no notice.” 

“ It must have been a peaceful as well as a 
happy deathbed,” I remarked, “ and a great 
comfort to Mrs. Thorne to have her brother 
with her to the last, and to know she had 
done all in her power to save him.” 

‘Indeed she has, ma’am ; and the thought 
makes her so happy. And there was one 
trouble she hid from him, and I’m as glad as 
she is that she did. His children’s grand- 
mother, that was taking such care of them, 
had been ailing ever since their father left 
home, and in January she died. He was too 
ill to be told of it, and his sister couldn’t 
leave him ; but she sent Thorne down to see 
if the children were all right, and he got the 
mother’s relations to take care of them till 
poor John got better; and she told Thorne 
to promise that if he died she would see what 
could be done.” 

“‘And where are these poor children now?” 
I asked. 

“With their relations, ma’am, in the 
country; but Miss Norton is interesting 
herself to get one of the little ones into an 
orphan asylum, where they take them from 
quite babies ; and little Johnny, the boy 
who came with his father, will be admitted 
into the Industrial School at Norwood, we 
think, for Mr. Lee is trying his best to get 


and Mrs. Thorne is keeping him with her 
till it’s settled.” 

The sewing machine had been silent for 
some time while Mrs. Bowles talked ; and as 
the old clock in the back parlour, whose 
tones I remembered so well, struck five, I 
exclaimed, “I fear I am hindering you very 
much, Mrs. Bowles ; but I have been so much 
interested in what you have told me, that the 
time has passed more quickly than I sup- 

osed.” 

“ The old clock gains as usual, ma’am,” 
she said; “it wants twenty minutes to five 
yet. Let me make you a cup of tea,” she 
added, rising. ‘I’m sorry you wouldn’t let 
me when you first came in. You know how 
early I have my own tea, and this afternoon 
*twas earlier than ever, because Mrs. Soames 
wanted a cup at half-past three, and they 
were too busy to make it themselves.” 

“Tam going to dine with a friend at six, 
Mrs. Bowles,” I replied, “I do not wish for 
tea, thank you all the same. I only ran in 
for half an hour to inquire for you and all 
my old friends, and I’ve stayed an hour, and 
hindered your needlework.” 

“T’m not doing anything that’s much 
wanted, ma’am,” she replied ; “ besides, I’m 
glad to see you and tell you everything, 
because I know you're always so interested 
about us all.” 

“T am most truly,” I said, “ but in all your 
talking you have told me very little about 
yourself, Mrs. Bowles.” 

“Well, ma’am,” she replied, “there isn’t 
much to tell. We're going on, as you see, in 
our quiet way, and Bowles has got job work, 
which brings in a little now and then.” 

At this moment a double knock at the 
cottage door startled me, and as Mrs. Bowles 
opened it a young lady appeared with a 
packet of printed papers in her hand. She 
seemed shy, and spoke with timidity as she 
said, “I’ve brought a notice about the ser- 
vices of the Church on Good Friday. Miss 
Norton is not well enough to bring them 
herself, but she told me to say she, is much 
better than she was last week.” 

Mrs. Bowles took the paper, and after 
thanking Miss Norton’s timid deputy, who 
was evidently unused to the work, she said, 
‘Will you give my duty to Miss Norton, and 
tell her I’m very glad to hear she’s so much 
better ?” 

As she closed the door on the young lady, 
Mrs. Bowles laid the paper on the table and 
said,— 

“This is Mr. Lee’s doings, ma’am ; he 





him in. The boy’s very quick for his age, 





wants the people to go to church on Good 
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Friday instead of stopping at home idle or|Graham” (the real name of this popular 
spending money in pleasuring. But I’m afraid | preacher I suppress) “and his powers as a 
I shan’t be able to go ;” and she smiled as she | preacher well, and I envy you the oppor- 
spoke. | tunities you have enjoyed. And now I must 

I felt for a moment rather surprised, and | say good-bye,” I exclaimed, rising; “I have 
then suddenly remembering Mrs. Bowles’| some little distance to walk to my friend’s 





rant ee 








predilection for a favourite preacher in the 
town, I said,— 

“TI suppose you intend to go to St. Mary’s | 
as usual, Mrs. Bowles?” 

“Oh no, ma’am, that’s not it, but I’ve! 
been having such a treat, and Friday’s the| 
last day. You know the little iron church in | 
the North Road? Well, ma’am, Mr. Graham’s | 
been preaching the Friday evening sermons | 
all through Lent, and on Good Friday he will | 
preach for the last time. I can’t very well! 
get to church in the morning, for my boys! 
will both be at home, and I must get them a/| 
nice dinner ; but they and their father will go 
to St. Mark’s, and then we canall go together 
in the evening to hear Mr. Graham. You 
ain’t surprised now, ma’am, are you, that | 
shan’t be able to go to St. Mark’s on Good 
Friday ?” 

“No, indeed,” I replied. “I know Mr. 


house.” 


“But you will come and see me again 
soon ?” said Mrs. Bowles as we shook hands. 

“Indeed I will,” I replied, “some after- 
noon in the summer, and have a cup of your 
nice tea with you.” 

“Yes, ma’am, do; and please write word 
when I am to expect you;” and then with a 
hearty farewell we parted. 

I hope before the summer is over to fulfil 
my promise to drink tea with Mrs. Bowles ; 
and if during that visit I hear any further 
interesting circumstances connected with the 
families of these respectable working people, 
in whose future career I shall always be 
deeply interested, I will, with the editor’s 
permission, again lay them before the readers 
of Golden Hours. 

S. M. P. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL.” 


Part II. 


** Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day.” 
Longfellow : ‘* Psalm of Life.” | 
Wuen Benedick was rallied for having de- | 
clared he would die a bachelor, he said that 
was when he did not think he should live to| 
be married. Norman Macleod had sincerely | 
and contentedly affirmed the same thing, | 
even if his heart were not quite free ; but | 
when less straitened means widened his| 
opportunities of choice, he did not let many 
months pass without suing for and winning 
the hand of Catherine Anne, the sister of his 
beloved friend John Mackintosh. He was 
inducted minister of the Barony Parish, 
Glasgow, in July, 1851, and his marriage took 

place on the 11th of August. 








Their new home was at Woodlands Ter- 
race, at the western extremity of Glasgow. 
The house stood high, and commanded a 
wide prospect from its upper windows. The 
valley of the Clyde lay in front, and along 
its quays crowded the taper masts of many 
ships. 

The bustle of the commercial capital was 
congenial to him; he loved the hum of its 
busy streets. He rose early, and began the 
morning with exercises of devotion ; after- 
wards wrote or studied till breakfast; then 
received business calls of various descriptions, 
and devoted the afternoon to parochial visi- 
tation and other public duties. When it was 
possible he reserved an hour in the evening 
for the enjoyment of music or reading aloud. 
Every Saturday he took his only pleasure 
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walk of the week, generally ending with a 
visit to the Broomielaw, where he enjoyed 
watching the shipping. 

His enormous parish contained 87,000 
souls, and he preached every Sunday to 
crowded though not wealthy congregations. 
After visiting the families under his imme- 
diate charge, he began to organize his agen- 
cies to form the centre from which he was to 
work the parish. He formed a large kirk- 
session of elders, and gave the court over 
which he presided direct control over all the 
agencies he meant to employ, He estab- 
lished district meetings with all his people, 
and made them the means of friendly and 
familiar intercourse. 

During the first ten years, school accom- 
modation was provided for two thousand 
scholars, and on certain days and evenings 
Mr. Macleod examined the pupils. Evening 
classes were opened for adults, many of them 
married couples, patiently undergoing the 
drudgery from the alphabet upwards. At one 
of these schools there were sometimes 220 
grown-up scholars. 

From seven to twelve hundred Sunday 
schools were organized, with sometimes as 
many as fourteen hundred scholars in a 
single school; and Mr. Macleod taught one 
Sunday school himself. He founded the first 
Congregational Penny Savings Bank in 
Glasgow, as also a working men’s eating- 
house, with cheap and well-cooked food, with 
reading-room attached. With all this there 
appears to have been no /fussiness. 

“The closer we live with God,” he said, 
“and the more our spiritual life in Him is 
only manifested to the world in its resclts, 
the better, I think, for ourselves. When the 
inner life is revealed in words, it is apt to end 
in words, and to become cant.” 

In October, 1854, he wrote to his wife 
from Crathie,— 

“This has been a heavenly day of beauty 
—the sky almost cloudless ; the stones on 
the hill-side so distinct that they might almost 
be counted ; the Dee swinging past with its 
deep-toned murmur. 

“JT preached without a note the same 
sermon I preached at Morven; and I never 
once looked at the royal seat,* but solely at 
the congregation. I tried to forget the great 
ones I saw, and to remember the great Ones 
I saw not; and so I preached from my heart, 
with as much freedom as at a mission 
station. 

“And so the day has ended for the 
present. The Lord brought me here. He 


* Containing the Queen and Prince Consort. 





has heard my prayer, and sustained my heart, 
and enabled me to do His will. And now I 
pray that this talent, given me in love, may 
be for His glory. 

“ Kiss the bairns; thank God for me; 
and in after years teach your boy this 
lesson,—not to seek his work, but to receive 
it when given him, and to do it to God 
without fear.” 

It is interesting to compare this with the 
touching notice of the service recorded by 
her Majesty. 

“ October 29, 1854.—We went to kirk 
as usual at twelve oclock. The service 
was performed by the Rev. Norman Macleod 
of Glasgow, son of Dr. Macleod, and 
anything finer I never heard. ‘The sermon, 
entirely extempore, was quite admirable ; 
so simple, and yet so eloquent, and so 
beautifully argued and put. Mr. Macleod 
showed in the sermon how we all tried to 
please se/f, and live for ¢Aat, and in so doing 
found no rest. Christ had come, not only 
to die for us, but to show how we were to 
live. The second prayer was very touching ; 
his allusions to us were so simple, saying, 
after his mention of us, ‘ Bless their children.’ 
It gave me a lump in my throat; as also 
when he prayed for ‘ the dying, the wounded, 
the widow, and the orphans.’ Every one 
came back delighted: and how satisfactory 
it is to come back from church with such 
feelings! The servants, the Highlanders— 
all, were equally delighted.” 

Mr. Macleod had received an invitation 
to preach at Crathie when he was at Kirk- 
caldy, but refused to go. He had announced 
the opening of his church after it had been 
closed for two months to be repaired; 
and it seemed to him that his duty to open 
it was greater than to accept Mr. Anderson’s 
invitation to preach before the Queen. 
He returned home at eight on Thursday 
night, and found a letter from Mr. Anderson, 
saying that he asked him at the Queen’s 
own request. His duty, therefore, was 
clear, and he accepted it. 

He was a good deal puzzled what to 
preach. He had with him what some people 
might have called his best sermons ; but the 
question to him was what would be best 
in the truest, most spiritual sense for such 
an occasion ; and after prayer he resolved 
to preach without{any notes a sermon he had 
never fully written out, but had preached very 
often, because he found that it made its way 
to human spirits and had done good. It was 
from Matt. xi. 28—30 : ‘Come unto Me, all 
ye that labour,” &c,; and Mark x. 17—31, 
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of the young ruler. Macleod tried to 
show what true life is,—life in the spirit ;— 
finding rest through the yoke of God’s 
service instead of the service of self; and 
by the cross of self-denial instead of self- 
gratification, illustrated by the young man 
who, with all that was so promising, would 
not peril his happiness by seeking it with 
Christ in God. 

What an excellent subject this was! Mr. 
Macleod entered into the positions of the 
Queen and Prince very feelingly, and spoke 
powerfully because he realized it powerfully. 
Thus he enjoyed and gave great peace. 

In the cool of the evening, after sauntering 
in a green field with a path leading to the 
high road, and while resting on a block of 
granite, contemplating the scene and full of 
his own thoughts, he was roused by some 
one who asked him if he was the clergyman 
who had preached that day. He replied 
that he was, and in a few minutes found 
himself in the presence of the Queen and 
Prince Consort. Her Majesty came towards 
him with a sweet, kind, and smiling face, 
and said, “We wish to thank you for your 
sermon.” She then asked him how his 
father was, whom she had once heard preach 
at Blair Athol, and, after a little pleasant 
chat, bowed and smiled, and they continued 
their quiet evening walk. 

In November, 1858, Mr. Macleod returned 
from a Continental tour of three weeks, and 
found the Queen wishing to hear him preach 
again at Balmoral. After dinner her 
Majesty sent for him. She always struck 
him as possessed of singular penetration, 
firmness, and independence. She was 
personally very kind, and he never had 
spoken his mind more frankly to any one 
who was a stranger and not on an equal 
footing. 

The next twelve years were the most 
laborious and important of Macleod’s life. 
In addition to his heavy pastoral duties he 
now accepted the editorship of Good 

Words. Besides many minor articles, he 
contributed to it “ The Gold Thread,” “ The 
Old Lieutenant,” “The Highland Parish,” 
“The Starling,” &c., &c. He had pre- 
viously removed from Woodlands Terrace 
to 204, Bath Street; and here he fitted up a 
little library over an outside laundry, which 
was to the last his favourite room for study. 
His writing table was placed at a small 
window in a corner, where he could enjoy 
a glimpse of sky over the roofs of the 
surrounding houses. Those who were ad- 
mitted to this back study, well remember 


the quick look with which he would turn 
from his desk to scan his visitor, and the 
readiness with which his pen was cast aside, 
his small pipe lighted, and throwing himself 
on a couch covered with his old buffalo 
robe, he entered upon the business in hand. 
His intention was for his magazine to consist 
mainly of articles on common subjects, 
written, as Arnold said, with a decidedly 
Christian tone. 

On Sept. 9, 1861, we find him again com- 
manded to preach at Balmoral. Lord John 
Russell was there. The Queen, who was in 
sorrow for the death of her beloved mother, 
was most cordial in her thanks for the 
comfort which Mr. Macleod’s preaching had 
given her, and commanded him to return the 
following year. He afterwards dined at the 
castle and spent a most charming evening. 
He had a long walk with Lady Augusta 
Bruce in the interval, and learnt much from 
her about the death of that noble-hearted, 
loving woman, the Duchess of Kent, who had 
died the previous spring. She was a truly 
religious woman. The Queen gave him a 
delightful volume of hymns which her mother 
was fond of. The Queen’s distress was deep 
and very bitter, but such as a daughter ought 
to feel. The suddenness, unexpected even 
by Sir James Clark, of course shook her. 
‘« At dinner were present Princess Alice, and 
her fiancé, Prince Louis of Hesse,and Princess 
Hohenlohe, the Queen’s half-sister, an ad- 
mirable woman. I sat beside Prince Alfred, 
a fine gentlemanly sailor: we had lots of talk, 
After dinner I had a most interesting con- 
versation for about half an hour with the 
Prince Consort, and a good long one with the 
Queen; in short, it was a most agreeable 
evening.” 

Dr. Macleod adds these few words to his 
journal on the last night of 1861 :—* The 
happiest time I have had yet at Balmoral 
was this last with the dear good Prince, whom 
[ truly mourn. The death !—what an event 
for the nation! I have received a letter from 
Lady Augusta Bruce, which is very delightful, 
though very sad.” 

His theological views were gradually ex- 
panding into a more spiritual and living 
apprehension of the purpose of God in Christ. 
The character of God as a Father had always 
been the central article of his creed, and 
there were wider applications of it into which 
his keen sympathies were constantly leading 
him. 

Meanwhile a wordy war arose with some 
of the opponents of Good Words, who 





attacked the editor as a clergyman for his 
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introduction of fiction in a magazine expressly 
intended for Sunday readers. This might 
have led to serious consequences if too nar- 
rowly insisted on; and it required great tact, 
and at the same time great firmness not to 
contest the point beyond due limits. We 
turn to pleasanter subjects. 

“ October, 1862.— Went to Balmoral; 
found Gladstone had gone. Found the old 
hearty and happy friends. Preached in the 
morning on ‘ Peace, not happiness;’ and in 
the church on the Gadarene demoniac. 

“¢ What do you think ?’ said little Princess 
Beatrice to me; ‘Iam an aunt, Dr. Macleod, 
yet my nephew William (of Prussia) won’t do 
what I bid him; both he and Elizabeth re- 
fused to shut the door. Is not that naughty ?’ 
I never saw truer or more natural healthy 
children. God bless them ! 

‘‘I was asked, Friday fortnight, to go to 
Inverary to meet the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia. I did so, and returned 
Saturday ; it was a happy visit. 

“The Monday following I went to visit 
Prince Alfred at Holyrood, and stayed till 
Wednesday. The Crown Prince and Princess 
were there. I think the Crown Prince a 
simple, frank, unaffected, and affectionate 
man. 

“ We had an evening party, and they left 
on Tuesday night at ten.” 

Dr. Macleod has given in “ Eastward ”’ so 
full an account of his visit to Palestine, that 
it would be superfluous to quote at length 
from his letters to his family. He was ac. 
companied by his brother Donald, and by 
Mr. Strahan, his publisher, and from first to 
last it gave him unmingled enjoyment. There 
were few evenings on which their encamp- 
ment was not made a scene of merriment by 
his good-natured fun with the attendants. 
He had provided himself before leaving 
London with fireworks and musical snuff- 
boxes, and it was his delight to astonish the 
natives by letting music burst from some un- 
expected quarter, or letting a rocket whiz 
aloft and fall in a shower of fire. He claimed 
the use of fireworks as an original invention 
for the protection of travellers, and was so 
confident of its merits that he would not have 
been sorry had the Bedouins of the Jordan 
given him a fair opportunity of showing the 
effect on their valour of a discharge of crack- 
ers or a bouquet of rockets. 

“ At Jaffa,” he says, “‘ Dr. Philip, the mis- 
sionary, was waiting for us, and had horses, 
so we set off to his farm. It was a lovely 
starry night without a moon. We passed 
through lanes of cactus or prickly pear, in 





some places fifteen feet high; on every side, 
orange groves, and the whole air filled with 
the croaking of frogs. 

“ This has been another delightful day, full 
of interest and enjoyment. This family is 
so nice! There are four little girls : they have 
just been sitting on my knee, and saying, 
‘Oh! do tell another story!’ I have 
played ‘London Town’ with them, and 
given them such a tickling! I have also 
swallowed the tumbler, and done all my 
tricks, and let off a Roman candle to amuse 
them. 

“The roof of the house is flat, and I went 
up on it. What a view! To the west a blue 
sea; to the east the hills of Judea. The 
house itself is on the plain of Sharon. 
Within a mile is Jaffa, where Peter lived 
with Simon the tanner, and had the vision, 
and where he raised Dorcas. The road is 
close to the garden along which he must 
have travelled to Czsarea to meet the 
centurion; and to the south we could see 
Lydda, where he healed Aineas, who was sick 
of the palsy. 

“Our firstencampment was very pictu- 
resque. We had a beautiful, immense tent, 
with five nice iron beds, carpets, bath, wax 
candles, and a dinner of several courses. 
But as for sleep! the donkeys braying, 
horses kicking, camels groaning, Arabs 
chattering, and fleas and mosquitoes biting! 
But since then we have slept famously. 

* But I must tell you of our first view 
of Jerusalem. 

“It was about four when we reached the 
plain before Gibeon, and saw Neby Samuel, 
or Mizpeh. It took about half an hour’s 
riding to get up to the top of Mizpeh. We 
ascended to the top of the mosque, once a 
church; and there!—such a sight as re- 
mains for life on the memory,—there was 
Jerusalem. The nearness of these places 
struck me; but the great feature which 
took me quite by surprise was the huge wild 
wall of the Dead Sea mountains glowing red 
in the setting sun—so wild, so majestic a 
setting. And then all those towns in sight, . 
with such memories! How many had seen 
Jerusalem from this point? Here Cceur de 
Lion first saw it, and millions more. 

“We rode into Jerusalem by St. Stephen’s 
Gate, with Olivet to the left, Gethsemane 
below. I took off my hat, and in my heart 
blessed God, as my horse’s hoofs clattered 
through the gate. 

“Jerusalem, Palm Sunday, March 20th.— 
I went out this morning to the Mount of 
Olives, about ten o’clock. The morning 
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was hot, but not sultry. 1 walked down the 
Via Dolorosa, as every street in Jerusalem 
may well be called, if filth and rubbish may 
be called dolorous. I went out by St. 
Stephen’s Gate, crossed the Kedron, and 
ascended Olivet on the Bethany road until 
I reached the top, where Christ wept over 
Jerusalem. There I paused. The spot is 
certain. I sat there and read Mark xiii., 
see ver. 3. You can tell within a few 
yards where He stopped and gazed: all was 
perfect silence. The birds were singing 
among the olives, the bees hummed from 
flower to flower. Opposite was the city, 
from whence no sound proceeded. Yet I 
could have made my voice heard by any 
one standing in the temple area. There 
was a holy stillness in the scene. I then 
walked slowly over a part of Olivet, until 
the road above Bethany appeared. It 
wound below me. Along it that procession 
had come on Palm Sunday. 
led His disciples on the day of the ascen- 
sion ; and from the point in sight above the 
village, He probably ascended. I knelt 
down and prayed among the olives, and 
thanked God for all my marvellous mercies, 
and commended you all to His care, and 
commended myself anew to His service. I 
retraced my steps and descended to the 
Kedron, through the vast burial-place of 
the Jews. Itis an old tradition with them 
that here is to be the day of judgment. 
The hill-side is paved with gravestones, all 
directed towards the temple, and having 
Hebrew inscriptions. Hundreds and thou- 
sands lie here; I never saw such a valley 
of dry bones! It nearly reached up to the 
spot where Christ wept over Jerusalem ; and 
is at once a sad comment on His tears, and 
yet rebukes one who should in despair say 
of the Jews, ‘ Can these dry bones live ?’” 

To his sister Jane he writes from Nazareth, 
March 24, 1864 :— 

“ An hour ago I left my tent, and paced 
slowly along a path which led to a low range 
of hills or brae-fell. The moon was shining 
gloriously among the stars, our own northern 
stars, in a cloudless sky. I sat down and 
gazed on a small town which clasped the 


Along it He | 


gazing awhile in almost breathless silence 
and thinking of Him who had here lived 
and laboured and preached, and seeing near 
me the well of the city to which He and 
Mary had often come, and, farther on, the 
white precipice over which they threatened 
to cast Him,—and then tracing in my mind 
the various scenes of His life, till ‘Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews’ died at Jeru- 
salem, and all the inexpressibly glorious 
results since that day, which has made the 
name of this place the glory of the world,— 
and when I thought of all that I and others 
dear to me had received from Him, and 
from all He was and did, you will not 
wonder that I knelt down and poured out 
my soul to God in praise and prayer. s- 
appointed in Palestine! I cannot tell you 
what it has been to me; more, far more 
than [had anticipated. It has been a Holy 
Land, every step of it. I have drunk in- 
struction and enjoyment at every pore. 
What a day in a man’s life! And yet it is 
but one of many. 

“ Easter Sunday—I have come down 
from the ruins of the old castle of Safed. 
I was seated on the highest point of a hill 
which sweeps up from the Lake of Tiberias | 
nearly three thousand feet, and is encircled 
by the town of Safed, and crowned with the 
grand ruins of the old Crusader castle. 
Below lay the Lake of Tiberias, still and 
|calm; the green plain of Gennesareth, with 
ithe ruins of Magdala, and probably Caper- 
naum, below us round a bay. On the 
opposite side was the valley where the 
miracle of the Gadarene demoniac took 
place. The end of the lake where the 
Jordan enters the lake, and where Bethsaida 
was, is concealed by a hill; but there, 
below, lay the immortal lake itself—the 
most famous lake in the world, about which 
I need not speak to you, and, when looking [| 
at it, could hardly speak to any one. Beyond 
the lakestretches the table-land of the Hauran, 
the green valley of the Jordan to the south ; 
to the right was Tabor and the mountains 
of Galilee, and Samaria further away. 

“Tt was my last look of Tiberias, and with 
it of the true Holy Land. I can trace 











low hills on the opposite side of the narrow 
valley, like a necklace of white coral. At 
one end, and down in the valley a few hun- 
dred yarcs, were the lights from our tents, 
which in the pure air scintillated like 
diamonds. Nota sound was heard but the 
barking of dogs and the croaking of frogs. 
You can understand my feelings when I tell 


Christ’s steps no more. I had sailed on 
Tiberias on Friday evening (Good Friday), 
and at our request the fishermen let down | 
their net for a draught and caught nothing, 
though they often get great hauls. We rode 
along its shores, past Magdala, and now I 
have bidden it farewell for ever in this life. 
I felt to-day as if taking my last look of 
Jerusalem—as if it were the last look of some 





you that this village was Nazareth! After 
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beloved friend, whom, however, I hope to 
see purified and renewed in the new heavens 
and the new earth. My heart is full as I 
say farewell. I shall see the Lebanon, Sidon, 
Damascus, and other places, but not such 
holy spots as I have been gazing on with 
prayer and praise; spots in which heaven 
and earth, men and angels, have met, and in 
which things have taken place and words 
have been uttered which have moulded the 
history of the world, and will be more famous 
in eternity than in time, and among saints in 
heaven than sinners on earth,” 

From Athens :— 

“Tam so thankful to have seen this after 
Palestine. It does not lessen my first love. 
It completes the circle of the past. Paul 
and the Areopagus unites the two. There 
are many striking contrasts between them. 

“ May 1, Sunday morning—I returned 
Friday night from my tour. I record 
the mercy of God to me and mine, but 
I have no words to express what that 
has been. I have had one of the most 
glorious tours which man can have in this 
world—Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, 
Toppa, Jerusalem by way of Beth-horon ; 
Hebron, the Dead Sea, Marsala, north to 


Tiberias, by Samaria, Nazareth, Safed, Sidon, | 


Beyrout, Damascus, Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Athens, Marathon, Constantinople, and home 
by the Danube and Vienna, Dresden and 
Hanover. I have not had an hour's ill- 
health or anxiety of mind. We haveall been 
happy, and enjoyed everything intensely. I 
cannot count my gains. I feel as if I had 
searched for hid treasure, expecting hundreds 
and found thousands. And then at home 
the mercy has been so wonderful. Every- 
thing in my parish has gone on with perfect 
smoothness. 

«« And now thie desire of my heart is that 
the same God of mercy and grace inay enable 
me to turn this and all He has given me to 
the best account for the good of my people 
and country, by my word, by my pen, by my 
life and labour ; to live simply, truly, and un- 
selfishly, and so, through faith in God, be 
safely carried through the battle of life, and 
grant that when days of darkness fall, when 
affliction comes, sickness or weak old age, I 
may be strengthened in the faith of Thy 
Fatherhood by recalling the marvellous mer- 
cies of these past months, added to all those 
received from Fhy hand, when verily I am 
unworthy of the least. Amen and Amen. 
So ends a memorable period of my life.” 

The General Assembly of this year unani- 
mously appointed him to the Convenership 








of the India Mission, and with much grati- 
tude for the confidence thus reposed in him 
he determined to devote his energies to its 
advancement. To awaken a lively interest 
in missionary affairs, and promote a more 
effective way of conducting them, was hence- 
forth to be one of the great works of his life. 
About this time a troubled feeling arose 
respecting the running of Sunday railway 
trains, and other forms of Sabbath desecra- 
tion ; and the Presbytery of Glasgow, to give 
effect to these expressions, prepared a pas- 
toral letter to be read in all churches within 
its jurisdiction. As some of the arguments 
were directly opposed to what had been Dr. 
Macleod’s teaching for many years, it was 
impossible for him to read it from the pulpit 
without expressing his dissent. Of course 
this led to much displeasure and some pain- 
ful misunderstandings ; and he felt the in- 
justice he experienced so deeply that his grief 
was hardly made up for by the kindness of 
the Presbytery and the Kirk Session. If it 
is painful to recall misunderstandings and 
alienations, it is refreshing to bear in mind 
how soon all seemed forgotten in the confi- 
dence with which his own church honoured 
him, which was also accorded by the other 
churches of the land. 
“ Balmoral, 15th of October, 1866. 

“To Mrs. Macleod. 

“The Queen is pleased to command me 
to remain here till Tuesday. 

“ After dinner the Queen invited me to 
her room, where I found the Princess Helena 
and the Marchioness of Ely. 

“The Queen sat down io spin at a nice 
Scotch wheel, while I read Robert Burns to 
her. 

“The Prince and Princess of Hesse sent 
there for me to see theirchildren. The eldest 
Victoria, whom I saw at Darmstadt, is a most 
sweet child ; the youngest, Elizabeth, a round 
fat ball of loving good nature. I gave hera 
real hobble, such as I give Polly. I suppose 
the little thing never got anything like it, for 
che screamed and kicked with a perfect furore 
of delight, would not go from me to either 
father or mother or nurse, to their great mer- 
riment, but buried her chubby face in my 
cheek until I gave her another right good 
hobble. ‘They are such dear children. 

‘The Prince of Wales sent me a message 
to go and see him. When I was 
there the young Prince of Wales fell on the 
wax Cloth, after lunch, with such a thump as 
made a swolien blue mark on his forehead. 
Iie cried for a minute, and then laughed 
most bravely. There was no fuss whatever 
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made about him by mother, father, or any 
one, yet it must have been very sore, and I 
would have been nervous about it if it had 
happened to Polly; he is a dear, sweet 
child ; all seem very happy.” 

To his mother :— 

“Tt was reported to me the other day,with 
perfect confidence, that the young prince was 
deformed in his hands. I saw and kissed 
the child to-day, and a more healthy, perfect, 
or more delightful child I never saw. ‘Think 
of these lies!” 

Sir Arthur Helps, who had become very 
fond of Dr. Macleod, thus wrote to him when 
he found he was going to the East :— 


“* Council Office, October 3, 1867. 


“What on earth takes you to India? I 
do not think I ever flattered a man in my 
life, but I do say of you that you are the 
greatest and most convincing preacher I ever 
heard. Are we not wicked enough here 
but that you must go away from us to India? 
for it appears that you are going to that hot 
place, if I make out your bad handwriting 
rightly.” 

Dr. Macleod was going to that hot place, 
in spite of his being already almost unfit for 
it; his limbs and feet were already much 
swollen, and continued so nearly all the time 
he was in India. But he had already started 
for Paris, and they were now running along 
the coasts of Sicily, with a fine summer breeze 
blowing, a very merry party on board, such 
reading, writing, smoking, knitting, walking, 
lounging, and laughing among the seventy 
passengers, that nobody thought of being ill. 
Afterwards the heat became extreme, but they 


FRIENDLY GIRLS AN 


“ AND granny says, Mona, I am to be sure 
and go, that I shall not be a bit too little, and 
that I must take a large basket, and a long 
crook stick to hook down the high branches, 
because, youknow, the big blackberries always 
grow highest up.” 

“Go where ?” I ask, replying, instead of 
Mona, to the words which fell on my ear one 
September afternoon as I opened the drawing- 
room door at the rectory, and found in that 
long cool room my elder sister sitting at her 
davenport and looking down smilingly into 
little Bet’s pleading upturned face. 

IX. 





had had a very prosperous voyage, and. were 
soon signalling for a pilot. He thought the 
natives were thin, lanky, miserable-looking 
creatures. The Americans were in great 
force, having seventy or eighty teachers, six 
native pastors, and excellent schools for 
Christian children only. It is one of the 
mysteries of this country that the natives,who 
have known every argument in favour of 
Christianity for years, are as far from accept- 
ing it as ever. The great difficulty with them 
is to make them give up their caste, which 
would in most cases imply the breaking up 
of their whole family life, all their relations 
giving them up literally as outcasts. 

At Bombay, December 1, he writes, “It 
seems an age since I left home; I feel as if 
I were an old Indian. The swelling in my 
feet is as bad as ever, but I have no. pain of 
any kind. Our work here has succeeded 
beyond our expectation : we feel that we have 
done good. 

“T communicated yesterday with the native 
congregation of the Free Church—about 
eighty communicants.” 

Sir Alexander Grant writes to a friend at 
home:— 

“‘T had a select party of educated natives 
to meet Dr. Macleod. He talks to them 
in a conciliatory, manly way, which is a per- 
fect model of missionary style. I had most 
charming talks with him, lasting always till 
two a.m. ; and his mixture of poetry, thought, 
tenderness, manly sense, and humour was to 
me perfectly delightful. I had no idea his 
soul was so great. His testimony about 
India will be most valuable.” 
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“Bet ’ is ouryoungest, and is removed from 
me by twelve long years, and in that space 
come three school-boy brothersand a gap filled 
for three s hort months by anotherbaby sister, 
whose grave is by mother’s in the churchyard. 
So you see the rector has “a long family,” 
as the Sunnybrook folk say, eight living and 
one at rest. 

“ Bet,” as I said, is our youngest, and was 
left behind five years ago, when mother went, 
as a little bit of herself for us one and ali to 
give a special share of love to. Her real 
name is, of course, I need hardly say, 
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“ Elizabeth,” but who would ever think of 
calling such a mite as she is a long four- 
syllabled name like E-li-za-beth! I had 
almost said “ugly name,” as I do not admire 
it myself, but it was mother’s name, and so 
couldnever be ugly to any of her children, and 
so too came to be given to the little motherless 
maid when she was baptized. We call her 
“ Elizabeth” when she comes in to show 
herself in “ mine best frock and shash” before 
going out to tea or to spend the afternoon, 
and the sweet little fresh rosebud face and 
shining hair give quite a new impression of 
the grand old stately name, with its Bible 
and historical associations. 

“To granny’s blackberrying party ” is the 
answer I receive to my question, while the 
eager blue eyes are turned from Mona’s face 
to mine. 

“ Granny’s blackberrying party!” I exclaim. 
“What has an old lady like that got to do 
with such a thing, and how came you of all 
people to know about it, miss ?” 

“T went in with nurse while we were out 
for a walk and saw granny, and she told we 
all about it, and asked me to go, and if you 
won’t tell—either of you—I will tell you 
what she said, as it was not to be a secret 
from you, but only from the Friendly Girls, 
just for a few days till it is all quite settled. 
Granny is going to have a blackberrying 
tea party for your Friendly Girls, Rachel. 
“Won't it be delightful !” 

The mingled air of mystery and pleasure 
on the dear little face is irresistible, soI am 
obliged to take it by its little pointed chin 
and kiss it, and then undo the strings of the 
flapping white sun-hat, and stroke the pretty 
hair aswell. “ For my girls,” I go on, “ that 
will be nice. I was just cudgelling my poor 
brains about what I was to do for them by 
way of a treat before the fine weather goes.” 

“No need to tell us that,” says Mona, 
“your head says it as plain as any words.” 

It is a most curious thing, that whenever 
I am worked up about anything I cannot 
keep my hair smooth. _ It was cut short two 
years ago when I had the fever, and, as 
people said I did not look so very bad with 
my cropped head, the temptation to keep it 
so ever since has been too strong for me, 
for who would not escape having plaits to 
do of a morning, or the rigging out one’s 
head with frisettes and such like? J was 
only too glad to, I am sure; but, then, no 
pleasure is quite without its pain, and, do 
what I would, whenever I was in a work, 
my hands invariably went up to my head, 
and the consequences were anything but 





picturesque. “Mop,” “ Paintbrush,” and 
such like, were terms pretty freely bestowed 
on me by the boys. Also “the idiot boy,” 
which last name found its origin in a certain 
little old-fashioned tract of Mrs. Sherwood’s, 
which lived in nurse’s work-basket, and was 
much studied in our early years, as a treat 
when a cold or some trifling ailment neces- 
sitated breakfast in bed, or keeping quiet by 
the nursery fire, instead of taking one’s place 
in the schoolroom or scrambling hither and 
thither about the garden and fields. 

My worry on this particular day had been 
the “Girls’ Friendly Society,” and what 
I could do to make our Sunnybrook 
“members” feel that their belonging to it 
did really lead to something, a little bit 
cheerful and pleasant during the year. 

About six months before the rector had 
thought it would be a good thing for our 
village girls if we could join the branch of 
this society lately opened in our deanery, and 
on looking round about for some one to be 
our “ associate,” had pitched upon me, saying 
that “as I was past seventeen it was quite 
time I turned to, to make myself of more 
use in parish matters, and that he thought I 
could, at any rate, begin and see how I got 
on, and could come to him if I met with 
any difficulties, or go to Mona or Dorothy. 
And so, one day in February, I was fetched 
by a lady friend, who already belonged to 
the society, and driven over to the neigh- 
bouring town, where our branch holds its 
half-yearly meetings, where I listened to all 
the plans and resolutions, felt very shy, paid 
my subscription, and returned an “ associate ” 
duly provided with my own white associate’s 
card, my printed list of associates, a number 
of grey ‘“‘ members’” tickets, and a pack of 
nice fresh little pamphlets containing the 
rules and intentions, etc., of the society. 

Next day I industriously set to work, and 
cleared out a drawer in my bedroom to be 
for the future “ The Girls’ Friendly Drawer,” 
in which everything connected with it was 
to be kept,—cards, pamphlets, money-box 
for the girls’ pence, and a shiny black manu- 
script book, all duly ruled and written in 
my very best and neatest writing, names, 
ages, subscriptions, employers, etc. 

But neatly-ruled books, pamphlets, and 
cards, all tidily put away in a drawer, did not 
cause the objects of the society to be carried 
out ; and I felt I must set to work if I ever 
meant to get hold of any girls in real earnest. 
But how to set about it was my difficulty. 
I did not want to trouble father at the very 
outset, neither did I somehow care to show 
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my shyness and awkwardness to my sisters 
though I fully knew how willing and ready 
they would be to help me. So I bethought 
myself of my godmother, granny, and laid 
my difficulties before her one afternoon early 
in Lent. 


“TI never heard, dear,” she said, “ of the 


society till the other evening at your house, 
when the rector was talking of it; but from 
what he said then, and what these papers 
say, I think it seems a very nice, useful sort 
of thing, and think I had better become an 
associate myself, if the society will not object 
to such an old lady asI am ; and then, as 
they say, two heads are better than one, we 
shall have two heads here, an old one for the 
suggesting and advising, and a young one for 
the doing and acting, as it isa bit hard for 
you to begin by yourself.” 

And so after a little quiet conversation I 
came home, possessed of various hints and 
suggestions which enabled me to make a 
beginning that very evening with Martha 
Wicks, the girl who helped in the rectory 
kitchen, and whose pleased and smiling 
readiness to listen to the reading of the rules 
and objects of the society, to give her penny 
monthly subscription, to join a class if one 
could be formed, and to try in every way to 
be a good steady girl, and to help any others 
she knew, was a very encouraging person to 
begin upon, especially as she assured me she 
was quite sure “that mother would be very 
pleased for her to join.” 

The filling up one place in the manuscript 
registry-book was highly satisfactory, as was 
also the rattling of the penny in the money- 
box; but this one step had been taken, the 
following ones were not quick in coming, for 
in a parish like ours there are not very many 
girls from thirteen upwards to be got hold of. 
Those who are not still at school are for the 
most part at small farm places in or near 
Sunnybrook, or with the tradesmen in the 
village or neighbouring towns; so my list of 
girls was slow in filling, and necessitated my 
going to speak to mothers and mistresses, 
which was rather formidable, though by dint 
of carrying out granny’s suggestions as to 
what I had better say, I generally found a 
willingness to fall in with the objects of the 
society. When I had enrolled eight members 
I thought one might venture on some sort of 
class, leaning greatly myself to one for needle- 
work and reading aloud one afternoon during 
the week, with a view to getting the girls’ 
clothing in order for service. But here I was 


mothers, or girls changing places, those in 
situations in or near the village could not 
come out except, perhaps, in the evening—a 
time I could not have them, and when father 
and granny said it was not nice for them to 
be out. So ultimately a Sunday afternoon 
class was decided on, and I was allowed to 
have it in granny’s kitchen (Betty usually 
being out) between half-past two and four, 
which allowed the young servants to wash 
up after the dinner, and to be back in time 
to get tea ready. And with this and occa- 
sional communications about places with the 
secretary of our local “ Girls’ Friendly Re- 
gistry” for servants, for a time my duties 
seemed to flow easily, and I liked them and 
my girls, and my quiet Sunday afternoons in 
granny’s kitchen, sitting at the head of the 
long wooden table, scrubbed as white as two 
strong red arms backed up by plenty of soap 
and scrubbing-brush could make it, while 
the tea-kettle hummed softly on the hob, 
and the firelight shone and flickered on the 
bright dish-covers, and on the coppers below 
the dresser. 

As the summer advanced we sat with the 
back door open, which, after giving a glimpse 
of Betty’s back kitchen, showed through the 
opposite door the poultry-yard and a corner 
view of the garden, in all the quiet of a 
summer Sunday; and those outer objects 
have somehow become strangely connected 
in my mind with some of the lessons and 
stories that I went through with the girls. 
The history of Joseph is connected somehow 
with the sleek back of Smut, the cat, reposing 
in the eye of the sun on the spotless door- 
step, and the side of a large wooden coop, 
out of which proceeded vigorous cluckings, 
and soft fluffy yellow chicks, who made 
voyages of discovery on dainty pink feet 
after stray crumbs, in seemingly dangerous 
proximity to Smut,—only seemingly, mind, for 
was not Smut the soul of honour as regards 
the family’s property, though a deep-dyed 
poacher as regards rabbits or game in the 
squire’s coverts? “Agathos” suggests to 
me a row of solemn black pots sitting in a 
line on a shelf between the two doors, with 
handles hanging down like so many self- 
satisfied tails. Most articles of furniture 
have expressions of countenance, especially 
pots, varying from the height of pompous 
self-satisfaction to the very depths of impu- 
dent conceit. 

Then the talking over matters with granny 
was always pleasant, and getting her help in 
any correspondence with unknown associates 





stopped ; as, though it would have done very 
well for girls who worked at home with their 


about places or girls going to a distance. 
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But as the summer wore along, my mind 
had been racked by hearing of doings in 
other places, —“cowslip gatherings” and 
“central teas,’ to which breaks, full of 
happy smiling girls, had come from all the 
surrounding parishes, while my poor set had 
nothing of the sort, or, for the matter of 
that, did not seem likely to have, for our 
deanery had only lately joined, and our 
particular parish was too far from the central 
town to make it possible for us to take our 
girls over there, even if there had been any 
idea of a central festivity. 

My mind had been exercising itself on 
this subject on the afternoon described in 
the beginning of this paper, and Bet’s com- 
munication revealed to me the fact that 
sundry discontented remarks of mine to 
granny on the preceding Sunday had been 
noted more than I imagined, and that her 
kind old mind had solved this charming 
plan of a “blackberrying tea.” 

“] think I will just put on my hat, 
Maria,” I exclaimed, “and run down and 
hear all about it.” 

“Don’t forget to brush your hair, dear,” 
cried my elder sister as I ran out of the 
room, “or your hat won’t stay on.” 

And so, ere long, I was mistress of the 
whole place. The day was fixed, a note or 
two written to the mistresses of outlying 
members to ask whether they might come 
too, and the scene of our labcurs and fes- 
tivity was fixed; for granny said that all who 
came must work hard, and really and truly 
pick blackberries, not wander about picking 
one here and one there, just as if it did not 
matter whether we got few or many. 

September the 25th was all that heart 
could wish as regards weather,—bright and 
warm, with jus that dash of freshness in 
the air that tells that it is autumn and not 
summer. The spot fixed on was the 
“wishing-well ” fields, as they were not only 
celebrated for the number and size of their 
blackberries, but the bubbling spring there 
was also handy for filling our kettle, and the 
piece of greensward before it a first-rate 
spot for our tea; and it only needed such a 
day as we had to make it all that could be 

desired. 

“Tea had better be punctually at fou 
o'clock, as the evenings draw in now, and 
the dew begins to fall early,” said granny ; 
“so perhaps, Rachel, you had better say two 
o’clock for the girls to meet. And where 
had the meeting-place better be?” . 
“Your cottage is nearer to the ‘ wishing- 





didn’t mind, couldn’t we all meet in the 
garden directly after dinner, and start from 
there?” I suggested. “You see there are 
not so very many of us, only my own eight 
girls and Clara Few and Jane Stiles, who are 
home now out of place, and belong to the 


}Staines and London branches, and who I 


said might come too if they had not heard 
of any place beforehand. Then there will 
be you, granny, and our four selves, and 





your Betty just to give a helping hand with | 


the fire and tea.” 

“You haven’t got a banner, I fear,” said 
Dorothy from the other end of the room, 
where she was writing; ‘it won't be any- 
thing without one, and a velvet collar apiece 
for each of the girls, and a band to walk in 
front, and——” 

“Do be quiet, Dolly, and don’t tease just 
when we are trying to settle things,” I broke 
in, while she continued, “Well, we are all to 
have long crooked sticks ; that’s one com- 
fort; so if we cannot come up to the Band 
of Hope, we may at least look like a few 
witches turned loose. You are band-mis- 
tress, you see, Rachel, so you must manage 
the young people, and keep them up to their 
work ; while we, the unattached, will take the 
creature comforts in hand, light the fire, and 
get tea and such like. 
sions going down, pray ?” 


fields has promised the kettle, cups and 


granny in her chair will carry the rest,” I 
replied promptly, having thought the matter 
out and run over its outlines with my kind 
old friend before. “And we walkers are to 
start first, as granny, she says, won’t be wanted 
SO soon as we are, as she can’t pick black- 


only come down with the heavy baggage 
about half-past three.” 
And so at two o’clock punctually a cheer- 


girls, mostly attired in clean print dresses, 
strong aprons or pinafores, and plain hats 
(Sunday dresses and bonnets having been es- 


myself, and last, though not least, little Bet 
herself, looking the freshest and daintiest 


little soul living, in her crisp cambric frock 
and flapping white sun-hat, and having as 
much as she could possibly do to manage the 
very long crooked stick and large basket 
with which she had seen fit to provide her- 





well’ fields than the rectory; so, if you 





self, set off for the “ wishing-well ” fields. 


ful party, consisting of ten smiling young . 


““Mrs, James at the cottage close to the | 


saucers, &c., so a good large basket with | 
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pecially vetoed, as likely to suffer from thorns || 
and brambles), my two elder sisters, that ail- 
important person, Mrs. Lavender’s handmaid, 
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We were not very long in reaching the 
scene of action ; and after fulfilling the pro- 
position that we all first devote ourselves to 
finding in the coverts sticks to boil the 
kettle, were soon hard at work, mostly in 
groups of twos or threes, hooking down the 
long straggling bramble branches, picking 
the large soft berries, warm and dusky from 
the hot autumn sun, storing them safely in 
the baskets, with anxious hopes that our es- 
pecial basket might prove to be the fullest, 
and to have the largest and ripest berries, 
when our labours were over, and we had 
time to compare notes. 

And while we worked and laughed and 
talked, and ate blackberries too, as many a 
black-stained mouth pleaded guilty to, the 
large, soft, fluffy white clouds sailed silently 
over the deep, smiling blue sky, while the 
fresh wind stirred the leaves, beginning al- 
ready to be many-tinted, red, yellow, and 
brown, and even here and there to flutter 
down gently and contentedly to the grass 
beneath them. 

At the wishing-well, too, there was plenty 
of business doing. Granny had arrived in 
her chair, and was looking on with approval 
at the preparations,—at the large black kettle 
bubbling and steaming over the gipsy fire 
of wood ; at the snowy tablecloth spread in 
front of the well, with its gaily coloured cups 
and saucers, abundant display of substantials, 
piles of fresh-gathered, crisp water-cresses 
from the stream hard by, and its central 
bunch of meadow sweet, a few stray poppies, 
yellow snapdragons, soft, feathery grasses, 
and many-coloured bramble leaves—a fitting 
finishing touch and crowning glory for such 
a rustic table and such a countrified fes- 
tivity. 

And the tea which followed was of a 
piece with the rest of the afternoon, plenty 
of fun and laughter, plenty of attention to 
the serious duties of eating up the cake and 
other good things, and giving old Betty’s 
strong arms much to do with pouring out 
tea, and filling the teapot from the great 
black kettle. 

And when we had completed this part of 
the work, and there were beginning to be 
unmistakable whispers of “ Miss Rachel, 
mayn’t we go back and get some more black- 
berries ?” from the more restless spirits, 
Granny’s quiet old voice broke in with— 

“ Before we break up, girls, I want to say 
a word or two, as I think some of you may 
be wondering what Miss Rachel and an old 
lady like I am can be wanting with so many 
blackberries. Why, it would take us pretty 








nearly all the winter to eat up all the pud- 
dings and pies they might make! and I am 
sure that in my store cupboard there is not 
room left among the other jams for all the 
pots it would take to hold all the contents of 
your baskets if they were made down into 
jam! So you see that it is not altogether 
for the sake of the blackberries that we came 
here. Well, I think first of all that we 
wanted you ‘ friendly girls’ to know that we 
do think of you in more waysthan one. We 
not only want you to be good girls—though 
that is, of course, our first wish—but we want 
you to be happy girls, and to believe that 
we, the associates of your society, are wishing 
to be your friends in all ways, and to get 
you to look upon us as such, and for you, 
in your turn, to be our friends. I dare say 
you have heard how the Girls’ Friendly 
Society has in other places being doing 
various pleasant things with other girls, and 
so Miss Rachel and I thought that as we are 
too far away from other branches here to 
join in these pleasant doings, we should like 
to have a little pleasant doing of our own. 
So we decided on a blackberrying tea, be- 
cause we thought we could thus have a very 
pleasant afternoon together, and by having 
this pleasant afternoon together could give 
just a little trifling pleasure to some others, 
which would be sure to make us all the 
happier, as giving pleasure to other people 
always does. Well, we want you first to 
take, as many of you as like, a nice share of 
blackberries home with you, and then I want 
you to give the rest into my care for to-night, 
for Miss Dorothy to take up with her to- 
morrow to London, to be made into puddings 
for a number of poor lads who have never 
seen the country or blackberry bushes, or 
such a pretty place as this we have had tea 
in. They live all together ata large Refuge, 
for most of them have no homes of their 
own at all, and some of them have, sad to 
say, bad parents who do not care for them, 
and would, it is to be feared, bring them up 
to lead idle, useless, wicked lives like their 
own if they were left to their care. Miss 
Dorothy is going to see them to-morrow, and 
she will take your blackberries as a present 
from you country ‘ Friendly Girls,’ to those 
London ‘ Friendless Boys,’ and I hope, girls, 
you all approve of the plan?” 

The pleased, smiling faces turned up to 
granny’s face, and the indistinct whispers 
round the group of “ Yes, please ’em,” being 
quite satisfactory, granny said we might 
betake ourselves to work for another half- 
hour, by which time she was sure all our 
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blackberry requirements would be quite 
satisfied. 

And at six o’clock I and my girls found 
ourselves once more in granny’s garden, not 
quite so crisp and clean perhaps as when 
we started, for brambles w2// catch hold of 
hair and clothes, and treat them in a disre- 
spectful fashion, and even such light, pleasant 
toil as ours had been had made us one and 
all just a trifle tired. 

There was a goodly show of baskets, and 
not a few such remarks as “ Please, miss, all 
mine are to go to the boys, for there’s plenty 
more down again our place that me and the 
children can get any day,” or “I would like 
totake just a few to show grandfather how 
big they grows down in them meadows, but 
I'd like the main part to go up with Miss 
Dorothy, please.” 

And as I bid them “Good night,” I said— 
“I tell you what, girls, I will get Miss 
Dorothy to write us an account of her going 
to the Refuge, andall about what it is like, 
and then I will read it to you on Sunday 
afternoon instead of a story, and you will 
know that it is all quite true.” 

And so on the next Sunday afternoon I 
read in granny’s bright kitchen the following 
letter from my sister Dorothy, written ex- 
pressly for me and my “ Friendly Girls :”"— 

“ My DEAREST RACHEL, 

“I wonder what your ‘Friendly Girls’ 
would have said if they could have had a peep 
with me into the Oldport Refuge this morn- 
ing? I think they would have opened their 
eyes and said that London is not such a fine 
place as the country after all, and that it is a 
greater blessing to be a ‘Friendly Girl,’ roam- 
ing about the lovely woods and fields, under 
the open blue sky, than a ‘friendless boy,’ 
roaming about the narrow streets of Soho 
under the smoke—better to be a ‘ Friendly 
Girl,’ having tea in dear old granny’s snug 
kitchen, than a (once) ‘friendless boy’ in 
the big bare Refuge kitchen. I don’t know, 
however, what those young gentlemen would 
think of me fer saying so, for to them the 
Refuge is all that heart can desire, and our 
beautiful Sunnybrook only what we used to 
call ‘a story-book place.’ 

“Well, I must get on with my story. 

“It seemed so strange rattling down 
Oxford Street from Paddington, as one has so 
often done before, looking out at the great 
grand shops, with their splendid plate-glass 
windows, full of rich dresses and jewels, and 
thinking once more what a grand, rich world 
it was ; yet, somehow, to-day, with a strange 


on the right-hand side, which I had scarcely 
noticed before, and beginning to feel that all 
the wealth and splendour lies like a thin 
crust over a strange dark mass of sorrow 
and sin—so near to our common ways—so 
far, I fear, from our common thoughts—so 
far from our careless hearts. We hear so 
much about the East End of London; but 
indeed I think we had better remember that 
‘charity begins at home,’ and see what is 
lying so close to our very doors in this 
fashionable West End of ours. 

“Oh, Rachel, why has one never thought 
more of it before? But I am afraid your 
girls will be quite tired of my prosing. I 
thought Mr. Cabby looked at me rather con- 
temptuously when I asked him to drive me 
to such a very choice locality as Oldport 
Street ; in fact, I think he thought himself 
rather too grand to know exactly where it 
was, for I am sure we went very much out of 
the way, and after all, the end of it was that I 
got set down at a back door in a street too 
narrow to turn round in. 

“Such queer streets ! Some of them mode- 
rately wide, full of shabby little shops and 

public-houses, with others turning out of 
them too narrow for any but foot passengers, 

and rejoicing in such names as ‘ Duck 

Lane,’ or ‘ Horse and Dolphin Yard.’ What 

struck me most of all were the numbers of 
people, who seem to spend most of their 
time in the streets; and no wonder if they 
do, for how they ever can all pack into the 
wretched old houses, with their broken and 
mud-splashed windows, I cannot imagine. 

One sees groups of idle men lounging about 
the gin-shops, bare-headed, bold-looking 
women, here and there an old hag of an 
Irishwoman crouching at the edge of the 
pavement with a short black pipe in her 
mouth ; but the children—oh the swarms 
of poor little children !—where do they all 

come from, where are they all going to, I 

wonder? I was beginning to think we had 

got into a kind of spider's web of streets, 

and should never get out again, when I 

caught sight of ‘ Oldport Street,’ and hope 

revived. Then we turned into the ‘market,’ 

that is to say, a street lined with wooden 

stalls, round which the people crowd and 

haggle over stale fish and vegetables, and 

unsavoury scraps of meat. At the end of it 

we saw facing us a shabby-looking, wooden- 

fronted building, over whose door, in irre- 

gular white letters on a rough board, stood 

the words, ‘Oldport Refuge and Industrial 

School.’ 





new interest in certain dull, narrow turnings 


“You must make your girls understand 
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that it is a school for little friendless boys, 
taken from the streets, or homes worse than 
the streets, to be trained and educated into 
honest boys and respectable men, the greater 
number of them, I believe, being enlisted, 
and turning out capital soldiers, they say. 
My first introduction to the boys was to the 
literally friendless ones, or rather to those 
who have not yet been persuaded to leave 
their wild Arab life in the streets, for the 
less free but more respectable life in the 
Refuge school—for, as I told you, my cab- 
man set me down at a wrong door, and I 
had a little way to walk before I could reach 
| my destination. 

“I suppose a young person from the 
country is rather a rare sight in those parts, 
for, as I timidly asked my way, I found 
myself, much to my horror, surrounded by a 
swarm of boys all chattering together. 

“*The Refuge, mum !’—‘ Yes, mum, ’ere’s 
the Refuge.’—‘ Got a copper, mum, for poor 
Jack ?’—‘ Get out, Jack ! 1 showed the lady 
afore you!’—‘ Don’t you mind him, me 
lady! Sure it's poor Pat as ’Il take yer 
Jeddyship right!’ &c., &c., &c., till I began 
to get quite frightened, and was thankful to 
knock at the right door at last, nervously 
feeling in my purse for halfpence to satisfy 
the many outstretched grimy hands, and 
feeling strangely drawn to Master Pat, with 
his Irish blue eyes, and dirty, insinuating 
little face. 

“Tt was areal relief when the door was 
opened, and a man from within ordered 
the boys off sharply. 

“*Could I see the superintendent?’ I 
asked, handing him my card; ‘I have 
brought a basket from the country for her.’ 

**¢ J think she’s in her room, if you'll wait 
half a minute,’ the man said, and then left 
me in a long bare kitchen, with a long table 
and big fireplace, in front of which two or 
three of the Refuge boys were standing. I 
suppose they must have been new arrivals ; 
they looked such queer little objects, with 
their blue blouses, shock heads, and bare 
feet. ‘Through a door at the side I caught 
a glimpse of another big room, where a 
number of boys were being drilled, and I 
could not help wishing that my friend Pat 
had been safe among them, with his bright 
little face washed, and his rags changed for 
a blue blouse. 

“T suppose I ought to tell you a great deal 
about the system and management of the 
school, but, if any of our girls would like to 
know more, I can send you a nice little 
pamphlet that has been printed about it, 











which will tell you all about it much better 
than I can. Indeed, I had no time to 
ask questions, for the man who had opened 
the door soon came back, saying that the 
superintendent was in her room, and would 
be glad to see me. So I followed him up 
rather a narrow staircase, till we found 
ourselves in what seemed like a great barn- 
like gallery, the roof crossed by big beams 
on which are painted .texts in bold red and 
blue letters. All down each side are the 
sleeping-places, divided off by boards, and 
each provided with a little mattress and 
grey blanket rolled up together. It all looks 
very clean, though of course very rough 
and bare, but even my one short drive 
through Soho was enough to make me feel 
what a blessed work a night refuge is. It 
must be very hard and often terribly trying 
work to receive and tend, night after night, 
all these wretched, homeless, starving 
creatures, often covered with dirt and 
disease of every kind; but oh, Rachel! 
isn’t it saints’ work? And what will it be, 
to those who have given up their lives to it, 
to hear some day His voice, who had ‘ of 
where to lay His head, saying to them, ‘Z 
was a stranger, and ye took Mein’! 

“That brings me back to the superin- 
tendent. Well, she does not look at all like 
the pictures of saints in our old book at 
home, with their long faces and sorrowful 
looks, for she is quite stout, with a broad 
face and spectacles; such a dear, jolly, 
comfortable old thing, in a dark grey dress, 
and big white cap coming close round her 
face. I don’t think you could fancy a greater 
contrast than there is between her and 
granny,—dear, pretty, dainty little granny, 
with her pretty white hands, and soft face, 
and lovely silver hair; and yet, do you 
know, Rachel, when the superintendent 
took my hands into her hard-worked ones, 
and I looked into her kind eyes, somehow 
granny seemed to come back into my mind. 
I think nearly all good people have the 
same clear, quiet look in their eyes, as if 
they had been looking at something that 
satisfied them utterly. Perhaps it is the 
promise to the ‘ pure in heart.’ 

“‘ Well, I told her about our blackberrying 
party, and how granny had suggested my 
bringing up the blackberries for her poor 
boys, thinking they would bea treat for them, 
and also nice for our girls to feel that they 
were giving pleasure to others as well as 
themselves. 

‘She seemed so pleased, and said it would 
be a great treat for the boys, and she must 
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tell them of the beautiful country where they 
came from, and of the kind friends who had 
been thinking of them. She told me she 
had two little fellows, who had been brought 
up from the country by their parents and left 
destitute orphans at the time of the terrible 
visitation of small-pox three years ago, and 
they had often told her of the happy country 
home, so that the blackberries would be a 
special pleasure to them. 

“* Mrs. Lavender,’ she said, ‘ why, is not 
she the same kind old lady who sends such 
lovely flowers iv St. Abr.'::\m’s Hospital? 
I am there every week, ana . should like her 
to see the excitement and delight in the 
children’s ward when Mrs. Lavender’s basket 
arrives. I think it would well repay her for 
all her kindness. I must take them some of 
the blackberries, for there are enough and to 
spare for two or three bonny puddings for 
the boys in that famous basket ; and the poor 
mites will be so charmed with a feed.’ 

* After that she took me into her own 
little room, and we sat and talked for some 
time. She told me ever so much about the 
Refuge work—enough to fill a dozen letters, 
and more than enough to make one long 


A WEEK AT 


to cut off all the idle hands and send them 
up to work where willing hands and hearts 
are so sorely needed. 

“There, Rachel! I wish I could have 
written a better description; but I can’t say 
half what is inmy mind. I shall never forget 
my first visit to Oldport Refuge, and I don’t 
think it will be my last. I don’t think I 
shall ever kiss our darling little Bet’s sweet 
rosy face without thinking of ail those poor 
little friendless children I have seen; and 
oh! if we could but thank Gop as we ought 
for our dear, happy, safe home, and the 
lovely world of Sunnybrook! And the girls, 
too, tell them they must be ‘friendly girls’ 
indeed ; not only to each other in their quiet 
homes, but to the friendless and homeless 
too, until we all meet together at home in 
the Everlasting Refuge with the best Friend 
of all. ; 

“Your loving sister, 
“ DOROTHY CLIVE.” 


I trust this simple narrative of a homely 
effort to do good may not be without its 
interest to the readers of Golden Hours. 

EVELYN WHITAKER. 
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THE rain fell in torrents on the July morning | sorry when the bells cease their jingling, 


that we started from Lucerne to Interlachen.|and the panting horses stop to take breath 


It seemed too bad to turn out of the luxurious 
saloons of the Schweitzerhoff and get into 
the steamer in such weather. The Lake Uri 
was like a coy beauty that morning, and hid 
her charms in folds of mist. But it was soon 
crossed, and we were rattling along the road 


that leads to the Brunig Pass in a comfort- | 


able carriage, following in the wake of the 
ringing bells of the diligence. Cherries and 
chat filled up the first part of the morning, 
and chased away the gloom with which the 
continued rain threatened to infect us. 

At one o'clock we stopped to lunch and 


in the little town of Brientz. 

A few moments suffice to transfer passen- 
gers and luggage to the steamer; and the 
evening breeze blows fresh as we stand on 
the deck and watch the lengthening shadows 
that come to make more desolate the some- 
what dreary shores of the Brientzer Zee. 
But all sense of gloom was gone the mo- 
ment we stepped on shore and hastened 
through the bustling crowd that pour down 
to the landing-place at Interlachen. 

The town, so called because it stands be- 
tween two lakes,—Thun and Brientz,—is for 


change horses, and then wound slowly up| the most part little better than a succession 


the slight incline of the Brunig. Low as the 
pass is, and despised by climbers, yet every 
one should cross it; and we do not envy 
him if he feels no thrill of pleasure as from 
the summit he catches probably the first 
sight of the snow mountains of the Oberland. 
The rapid ride into the valley is very exhila- 
rating, every turn of the road affording some 
fresh object of admiration ; and one is almost 





of attractive Aensions (boarding - houses) 
and spacious hotels. Clustering creepers 
cover almost all the houses, and foliage fills 
every vacant space between them. An 
avenue of walnut trees faces the hotels, be- 
tween which you see the greensward of the 
valley, and beyond it, in every direction, the 
hills, the guardians of the place. They rise 
near the town on all sides save one, on 
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which they break away, and open the view 
to the Jungfrau, which sits like the Queen 
of the Alps, as she is, with no speck upon 
her snowy mantle, no rival to her chaste 
magnificence. Yet the sovereign of the vale 
exacts no tribute from travellers. Hotel- 
keepers make their fortune out of those who 
come to gaze upon her beauty, but her gifts 
are free as they are precious. Yet let us 
hope that of the thousands that look upon 
the sublimity of this glorious scene, not a 
few leave at her base, as they pass, an offer- 
ing of adoration and gratitude to Him whose 
hand hath created all these things. 

Our hotel—the very name of which is a 
passport to popularity, for it is called the 
“ Jungfrau ”—stood just opposite the moun- 
tain, and many a view it gave us of its “ silber 
horn” and loftier summit of snow, in all the 
varying tints of morn and noon and eve. 
We were not going to be satisfied, however, 
with such distant glimpses, but, though no 
climbers, were determined (the ladies of our 
party being as urgent as any for the effort) to 
press on where “the mountains stand among 
the hills,’ and gaze more closely on that 
pyramid of snow. After a quiet Sunday, 
therefore, during which we were heartily glad 
to enjoy the services of the English Church 
in the schloss, we determined to seek the 
“hill country.” Monday morning seemed 
to frown upon our design, however, and we 
were obliged reluctantly to content ourselves 
with rambles over the heights and peeps into 
the valleys. But in the evening we started, 
resolved to be ready next morning for an 
expedition worthy of the neighbourhood. 
The steamer took us to the Giesbach, one of 
the most romantic of Swiss waterfalls. The 
path winds steeply up the wooded side of 
the Lake of Brientz, and at length brings you 
to a charming rustic hotel embowered in 
foliage. No traveller should pass the Gies- 
bach unvisited, and no visitor should be there 
without making his way to the top of the 
falls. ‘The path leads now over and now 
under the cascade, and to see the torrent 
pouring over your head, to hear its thunder, 
and to feel its spray, is a new sensation. 
Then, when night has set in, there is another 
source of wonder and delight. At the sound 
of a bell all the occupants of the hotei sally 
forth to see the falls lit up. A rocket is sent 
up, and then a spark kindled here and there 
in different parts of the cataract, till at last 
the whole cascade is visible for the hundreds 
of feet of its descent. Then you hear an 
exclamation of delight as the light burns low 
for one instant, and in another flashes out in 


crimson. Again the lamps are changed, and 
a cataract of emerald water dashes down the 
height, and once more streams rivalling the 
topaz in brightness fill the hollow bed amidst 
the trees. It is but an artificial display, and 
not to be compared to the sublime works of 
nature, but still no one can be other than 
delighted with the transformation, or help 
wishing that fairy-land were always as charm- 
ing as the Giesbach. } 

Next day, Tuesday, dawned in splendour. 
Rising about five and snatching a hasty meal, 
we took the first steamer to Brientz, and 
thence a carriage to Meyringen. Here we 
went to see two more waterfalls, which we 
should have appreciated better had we not 
been spoiled by the remembrance of the 
cascade of the night before. At the foot of 
the second fall—the Reichenbach—horses 
were obtained for the ladies of the party, 
and the gentlemen accompanying them on 
foot, we began to ascend the highlands of 
the Canton Berne. The sharp ascent tries 
the breath, and the rugged road the feet of 
the traveller, but when he reaches the summit 
and finds himself at last really amongst the 
mountains, which close around him on all 
sides, he must be strangely constituted who 
does not forget the toil in the exultation and 
rapture awakened by the sight. For hours, 
through the sultry summer day, he passes on 
amid ever-changing scenes of “ Nature in her 
grandest moods.” On the left hand is a 
succession of sublimest views. First the 
Engelhorner (Angel-horns) burst upon his 
view, then the brightest of all glaciers—the 
glacier of Rosenlaui, beneath which a grove 
of pines appear, and above the peaks of the 
mountains. 

He will perhaps be wearied by the time 
he halts to lunch at the top of the Scheideck 
Pass, and feel its desolation almost too 
dreary ; and unless his walking powers be in 
good practice he will gladly welcome a bath, 
a dinner, and a sofa, by the time he descends 
into the wild mountain village of Grindel- 
wald. But by that time he will have earned 
his rest by a long day’s walk, and he will 
have seen enough to fill him with delight in 
the reminiscence for many a day to come. 
He will have looked upon the Wreckhorn 
(peak of terror), the Wetterhorn (peak of 
tempests), and the Eiger (giant), and I know 
not how many glaciers at their feet. Perhaps, 
too, he will be disabused of one or two 
erroneous impressions. He will have dis- 
covered that though the Alps are high enough 
to satisfy any climber (the last two named, for 
instance, being 12,000 and 13,000 feet high 
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respectively), yet that as they are only visible 
from summit to base when the traveller 
himself is several thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, their altitude may seem less 
than in his distant day-dreams he hoped 
would be the case. But his chief disappoint- 
ment, if it be such, will probably be in the 
rugged, seamed, and swarthy faces of the 
glaciers. He had, perhaps, painted to his 
imagination a sea of ice clear as crystal and 
smooth as a summer lake, and he finds 
instead a rugged mass, intermingled with 
“moraine.” Yet if the first view be a blow 
to long-cherished fancies, the second yields 
an impression as much grander as it is more 
true. He finds now that a glacier is indeed 
a sea of ice, but a sea lashed into a storm. 
That the tumult of the elements has broken 
every snowy billow, and covered every icy 
wave with débris, only forces upon him a 
deeper conviction of the power of that God 
who said,— 

“ Here let the billows stiffen and have rest.” 
And if he sees the glacier while the rays of 
the sun fall aslant upon its azure crystals, or 
enters the grotto beneath and finds cut in 
the ice a cool gallery, bright as if molten 
mother-of-pearl arched its roof, he will con- 
fess that not only the power, but “ the beauty 
of the Lord our God ” is upon it. 

The expedition of Wednesday took us 
over the Wengern Alp, and if anything could 
surpass the scenery of the previous day, it 
would be the view of the Jungfrau wit- 
nessed from this summit. Our cavalcade 
wound up the heights from Grindelwald while 
luxurious visitors to the valleys were still in 
their beds. The sun was bright, the sky 
faultless; the air, cooled by the elevation, 
filled us with energy and pleasure ; and when 
at noon we paused at the highest ché/e?, and 
the vast snow-fields that cover the sides of 
the Maiden Mountain were spread out before 
us, it was almost impossible to repress the 
cry, “ Come, let us worship, and fall down 
and kneel before the Lord our Maker.” 

It was from this point, I think, that we 
saw and heard somany avalanches. I cannot 
say that the reality equalled the anticipa- 
tion. ‘Thousands of tons of snow must be a 
tremendous mass to overtake a traveller, but 
seen and heard across the separating ravine, 
with the Alps for the background of the 
picture, the impression of their great size is 
diminished. 

I must not linger over the particulars of 
the descent—the gathering clouds, the violent 
rain, and other incidents. Suffice it to say 





that we got safely down to Lauterbrunnen, 


where the horses were put into the carriage, 
and we were glad (such is human nature) to 
return once more to the repose of our hotel 
at Interlachen. 

Next morning we retraced our steps as far 
as Lauterbrunnen, and he who has not seen 
“the valley of fountains” (as its name im- 
plies) in the crisp, clear air of early morning, 
can hardly be said to have seen it at all. 
The object of that day’s excursion was 
Murren, a village which is perched on the 
heights of the mountains “ like the sparrow 
alone upon the housetop.” Its prospects, 
at all times commanding, are most beautiful 
towards evening ; for according to the aspect 
some spots are best for views at sunrise and 
some at sunset. The afternoon brought a 
shower, and we gave up all hope of seeing 
any special view. But just as we began the 
descent some of our party thought that they 
could descry something more than cloud in 
the heights before us. We stopped and 
rested on a bench at the edge of the ravine, 
at the other side of which rose “the Black 
Monk.” By degrees patch after patch ap- 
peared in the distance, till it seemed as 
though the mountains were being created 
before our very eyes; and at last the whole 
sky cleared, and the rays of the setting sun 
fell upon the snow; summit after summit 
caught the glow so dear to Alpine tourists, 
and flushed with roseate hue. 

On Friday, starting again from Interlachen, 
we made for the Sheinige Platte, a mountain 
in the neighbourhood. In itself it has little 
beauty, and it is somewhat trying to tired legs 
and timid nerves ; but if the day be clear the 
view for the latter part of the ascent must be 
exquisite, and the panorama of snow moun- 
tains from the summit can rarely be exceeded. 
Huge masses of drifting cloud obscured our 
prospect in some degree. It was exceedingly 
grand to see them rolling up from the depths 
below, while here and there a chasm in the 
clouds opened a view of snowy peaks. But 
somehow the enjoyment was less to me that 
on previous days; perhaps it was that too 
much had been crowded into the week, or, 
perhaps, that our guides (or grooms rather) 
were less amenable to authority. In any case 
one was glad to descend from the dizzy 
heights in time for the /adle d’hdte, after 
which we enjoyed a siesta in the verandah 
facing the Jungfrau, now lit up by the setting 
sun. As on this the eve of our departure we 
recalled much of what we had seen, we felt 
one and all that we never witnessed such 
wonderful scenes as during this week in the 
neighbourhood of Interlachen.—J. B. FIGGIS. 
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otel GRANDFATHER’S PET; OR, THE STORY OF A CHILD'S ; 
Ren WORK. 
te STRETCHING away from the shore there was|sometimes humming a bit of an old song. 
as a broad sandy flat, dotted with patches of| The cottage door opened and his wife ap- 
all, lank grass, and beyond the flat there was a peared ; she was a stout elderly, comfortable, 
Nate steep bank, against which a little white looking woman, with a stiff white cap and 
th cottage stood, looking as if it had crept up muslin neckerchief crossed on her breast. 
—_ to the bank for shelter. It was a mite of a There was something soothing in the expres- 
“4 } cottage, with two small windows looking sion of her face, and her eyes beamed on 
fal ; seaward, and a door so low that a tall man | everything lovingly. 
ns : had to bend his head to get in. But the) “Where is the. baby, Rob?” she asked, 
ect master of the house, old Rob Thomson, did | coming to his side. “Is that her head I see 
nd not need to bend his head, for it was bent} by the corner of yon rock? Bless her little 
° already with age, and the few hairs that were | heart! how she does love the sea, to be 
“4 visible beneath the broad brim of his glazed| sure!” and a yearning look overspread the 
- hat were white as the foam of the waves that) woman’s face as if she wanted the child in 
y broke among the rocks a mile off. At the her arms. 
= side of the cottage, just on the face of the ‘She’s busy down there, I can tell you,” 
d bank, there was a little garden, with a flight said the old man; “ I was there a bittie syne, 
% of steps up the middle of it instead of a walk,|and I watched her playing at houses, and 
k and from the top of the steps there was a|cleaning and scrubbing and talking, just as 
é glorious view; on one side the ocean, and | you do, mother, on your extra days——-” 
. on the other green fields and wooded hill.| ‘“ She’s growing fast, she won't be a baby 
d Very lovely was the landscape, but old Rob’s | much longer, Rob,” said the woman, almost 
. heart clung most to the sea and the sandy regretfully ; “it seems but yesterday that 
, beach ; and when he did go to the top of she was born, and yet it’s seven years,— 
‘ the garden steps, it was not to look at the|seven years this very day. I’ve baked a 
? hills, but to see farther out over the broad little cake for her birthday, and it’s ready ; 
expanse of ocean. _call her to come.” 
' There was a bare patch in front of the) ‘Seven years old!” said the old man, 
: cottage, and there old Rob walked back and | musingly, “I wouldn’t have thought she was 
| forward every day, now and then stopping | so old; and yet, when you come to reckon 
to look through his glass at some passing up what she can do, with her books, and 2 
sail. But the glass was often raised to his| her reading, and her wise talk, andeverything, : 
eye when there was not a sail to be seen, | you’d think she was far more. Do you know, 
and often, instead of being turned across the| mother, she said the hymn she began last 
sea, it was lowered till it brought to the old | Sabbath right off to me this morning without 
man’s view a certain spot on the beach where | missing a word? She’s not an ordinar’ child, 
a child in a white sun-bonnet played all day | that she isn’t.” ; : 
long with the sand and the seaweed and the! The grandmother was not elated with this bi 
shells. Sometimes, after watching her awhile, | proof of the child’s powers ; on the contrary, 
he would lay aside the glass and join her, | it seemed rather to frighten or pain her, and 
entering into her play and listening to her | there was a decided quiver in her voice as 


prattle with delight ; and sometimes he would | she said, 

sit down on a rock and, taking her on his} “Don't, Rob, don’t you tax her brains 

knee, would tell her stories, sweet Bible|with learning, Jet her play about and get 

stories, that she loved to hear. Thus many strong. IJ’d give a deal to see her sunburnt 

a happy hour passed by. |like other children, but there’s ne’er a freckle 
It was a warm, dreamy summer’s day ; sea on her skin, though she’s in the sun all the 

and land and sky were shrouded in a soft/day. They say it’s a sign of weakness and 

haze, white fleecy clouds hung low overhead, | ill-health.” 

and there was scarcely a ripple on the water.| “I’m sure the bairn’s hearty enough,” said 

Old Rob was walking to and fro as usual,|the old man. “You take fancies sometimes, 

looking now across the sea, now down to the | wife!” 

sandy soil at his feet, muttering to himself as} “It’s a fancy I can’t get rid of,” said the 

he often did when he was thinking, and | woman, tearfully ; “she’s so like the one 
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that died when you were away on that long 
voyage, Rob. I trust she will be spared, for, 
although I’ve lost three of my own, I believe 
I’d miss this one more than any. She’s 
like my own,—haven’t I brought her up from 
a baby? Haven't I had her ever since her 
poor mother died? Call her, Rob, and let 
the child get her birthday cake.” 

The old man made a speaking trumpet of 
his hands and called “ Gracie ”—“ Gracie.” 

The figure on the beach was seen to look 
round, and in another minute the child was 
bounding across the sandy flat. Her grand- 
father met her at the low fence in front of 
the cottage and lifted her over. 

“ You're a’most too big to carry,” said he, 
as she clung about his neck, and in her 
childish fondness stroked his white hair: 
‘€Ye’ll soon have to carry me, Gracie.” 

“T think I'll soon be able,” she said, 
drawing up her slight figure, as if to make the 
most of herself. ‘‘ I’m going to work and do 
everything for grandmother when I’m big. 
When will that be ? when will I be a woman, 
grandmother ? ” 

* All in good time, child, I daresay,” said 
the old woman, following ker into the house. 
“Come, this is your birthday, and here’s a 
cake for you. There, you’re getting so big 
I'll let you cut it yourself. Give a bit to your 
grandfather and me: that’s it—why, you’re a 
woman now a’most.”’ 

It was little wonder the grandmother was 
afraid of the child’s health. She was as deli- 
cate and fragile looking as the first spring 
blossoms ; a lovely face, but too thoughtful 
for a child’s. The large brown eyes were 
dreamy as if she were continually looking at 
something far away; the sweet mouth wore 
a perpetual smile, but not the smile of care- 
less childhood. 

The grandmother watched the child’s old- 
fashioned composed movements tearfully. 
She would rather have seen her giddy and 
frolicsome than so mindful of everything, so 
meek and submissive. 

The cake cut, grandmother took a letter 
from her pocket. 

“ One would think, child, your father had 
done it on purpose, sending it so as just to 
come on your birthday. There, grandfather, 
read it and see if he’s coming home, or where 
he is.” 

Old Rob put on his spectacles and spread 
out the letter. The child crept to his side, 
looking wistfully at it and waiting to hear it 
read. “He’s coming next week,” said the 
old man, whereupon the child broke in joy- 
fully, “1’m so glad, I’ve got something new 








to say to him. There are two hymns, grand- 
father, and ever so many questions.” 

“ Yes, yes, child,” said the old man a little 
impatiently, ‘run away out now and play.” 

“Ts there bad news, Rob?” asked the old 
woman, anxiously, as the child went out. 
“ What is it?” 

“ He’s coming next week, wife, and he 
wants to take the child away.” 

“To take her away!” said the woman, 
slowly, the colour going out of her face, and 
the power out of her limbs. ‘‘ You've read 
wrong—surely you’ve read wrong—it can’t be 
that!” 

“ Tt is—listen ;” and the old man read the 
letter, which told plainly enough that the 
father intended to take the child away— 
away from the only home she had ever 
known to the new one he had not long made. 
He had married again a year ago—that they 
knew, but the letter now told them of the 
birth of another daughter, and of the wish 
of the second wife to have his eldest child 
home to help her with the baby ; and, as for 
himself, he said he wanted the children 
to be brought up together, for it was unnatu- 
ral they should grow up like strangers. 

“I can't let her go, and I will not!” cried 
the woman, as he folded up the letter: “it 
would kill me. I shall keep her as long as I 
live.” 

“I’m afear’d we can’t keep her against his 
will,” said old Rob, sadly. 

“T’ve thought many atime of the Lord 
taking her,” said the woman, wiping her eyes 
with her apron ; “ but I ne’er thought of her 
going to another woman, and to be nurse_ to 
another woman’s child, too. Let her mind 
her own baby and leave me mine. it’s 
downright cruel to you and me, that’s brought 
her up, and that’s built up in her.” 

** Perhaps we’ve been too much built up,” 
said the old man, meekly, as if he were con- 
fessing one of the sins of his inmost heart. 
“T own I’ve made an idol of the child, and 
I suppose the Lord means to take the idol 
away. I reckon it’s for our good, wife ; but 
that doesn’t make it a whit easier.” 

Old Mrs. Thomson went to the door and 
called the child. It seemed as if she wanted 
to keep her beside her as long as she could, 
as if she feared to lose a minute of her so- 
ciety. 

Presently the thought flashed upon her that 
if Gracie was averse togoing, her father would 
not insist on taking her ; and the old woman 
in her inmost heart hoped her darling would 
rebel. 

“Your father wants to take you away, 
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Gracie,” she said, as she lifted her up and 
kissed her sweet, fair face passionately. 

“To take me away—to take me to sea?” 

“No, no, child, not to sea, but to his 
house. You will not leave us, Gracie, will 
you?” 

“ Not if he will let me stay. I don’t want 
ever to leave you!” and the little one put 
her arms round the woman’s neck cling- 
ingly. 

“And you shall not go if I have power to 
keep you,” said the woman. 

“Why does he want me?” asked the 
child. 

“ He has a wee baby, and its mother 
wants you to help to take care of it.” 

The child looked puzzled. 

“ Your father has married another wife, 
and a baby has come to them, just as you 
came long ago.” 

*“‘ Is the baby my sister ?” 

 Yeg,’7 

“ Then I should like to see it.” A mo- 
ment’s pause, during which the little face as- 
sumed its most thoughtful, serious look ; and 
then she added, “1 must teach my little 
sister hymns and verses : taat would be doing 


| work for God, wouldn’t it? And my teacher 


said, last Sabbath, that even a little girl like 
me could do good, and I have been wonder- 
ing about it ever since. When will my father 
come for me?” 

“‘ Oh, does the bairn want to go!” cried 
the grandmother; “ I thought she would not 
consent. Do you want to leave us, and 
never see the sea and the beach any more? 
Do you really want to go, Gracie?” 

“No,” said the child, ‘* but I want to see 
my little sister ;” then,.as if a bright thought 
had struck her, “they might bring the baby 
here, and then we'd all be together.” 

“Bless her!” cried her grandmother, kiss- 
ing her again, ‘‘ she doesn’t want to go, that 
I can see ; and as for the baby, we'll even 
try and bring it here by and bye.” 

A fortnight after and the hearth of the old 
people was desolate. They had nothing to 
remind them of the child who was the light 
of their life, the joy of their old age, but the 
toys she had played with, the shells she had 
piled up beside the rock on the beach. The 
beach was henceforth a sacred spot, the toys 
were treasured relics. 

Gracie’s stepmother was a bustling, ener- 
getic woman,—a woman who was too much 
troubled with the cares of this world to have 
time or thought for the next. 

“Tt was all very well for people who had 
nothing else to do,” she said, “to go to 





church, and sit down and read the Bible at 
home; for her part she was always too 
busy.” 

In sending for Gracie she intended to 
make her of use, and she carried out her in- 
tention to the letter. Fancy the child shut 
up in a small house in a busy town, never 
getting a glimpse of green field or blue sky, 
but sitting morning, noon, and night with a 
baby in her lap, trying to keep it quiet! It 
was a great change for Gracie, and one that 
told severely on her health. The pale face 
grew still paler, the eyes larger and more 
dreamy. She had a prematurely grown-up 
look, as if a world of thought oppressed her 
young heart. 

Sweet little Gracie! she had often dreamt 
of doing work for God—she had often longed 
to be of use, and when the task was offered 
to her she took it up gladly. She thought 
her mission was to teach her baby sister, and 
she did so, little thinking that at the same 
time she was teaching the mother of the 
child. 

She began her work as soon as she got to 
her new home. She leaned over the baby’s 
cradle, and told it one of the Bible stories 
she herself loved, thinking in her childish 
heart that though the infant could not speak, 
yet, as it could hear it could also understand, 
and after that it was her daily task to repeat 
to it over and over again hymns and verses 
of Scripture, and night and morning she put 
its little hands together while she repeated 
her simple prayer. 

The woman watched her doings, and list- 
ened to her words with wonder; she had 
heard people talk about being religious, and 
preaching and teaching, but mow she saw it ; 
an example of the Christian life was exhibited 
to her at her own fireside. The child’s ready 
obedience, her meek contented spirit, were 
a living sermon, the lessons she taught the 
infant were a spoken one, and the woman 
who had never had a serious thought in her 
life, was now moved by the sight of her little 
stepdaughter’s earnestness. 

“Tf the child prays to God,” she thought, 
“ought not I to pray? If the child finds de 
light in reading the Bible, ought not I to read 
it ? She wants to teach the baby all that is 
good, and I never thought of it.” 

Time wore on. It was now the middle of 
March, and the father, who had been away 
on a long voyage, was expected home by the 
end of the month. Little Grace longed for 
his return, for there was a kind of half-pro- 
mise that when he came back in the spring 
he would take her to see her grandfather and 
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grandmother, and her heart yearned to be 
with them again. She counted the days ; 
surely he would be home by the beginning of 
April, and she might get away in time to see 
the primroses in grandmother’s garden ; and 
her spirit and energy revived at the thought. 
She told the baby whither she was going, and 
all about the rocks by the beach, and the 
beautiful sea, and the little cottage, and 
grandfather and grandmother, and everything. 
But little Gracie was disappointed. April 
came, but not her father; May came in and 
May went out, but still no news of him or of 
the vessel he sailed in. With June their hopes 
began to fail,—all of them except the child. 
She continued night and morning to hold the 
baby’s tiny hands together while she repeated 
her prayer, “ God bless dear father, and tring 
him safe home.” 

“ You needn’t say that any more, child,” 
said the woman one day petulantly ; grief and 
anxiety seemed to be hardening her heart. 
“God does not hear, or else He will not 
answer.” 

“He is everywhere,” said Gracie simply, 
looking into the woman’s face with sad and 
wondering eyes. “ He is everywhere, mother, 
and He must hear.” 

‘Then if He hears He doesn’t answer,” 
said the woman again, and in the same tone. 
*T don’t expect ever to see your father 
again.” 

The child’s face was still for a moment, 
the tears began to gather in her brown eyes, 
her lips quivered. 

“ Has the ship gone down among the big 
waves?” she asked tremulously. 

“« Everybody says so, and I begin to fancy 
it must be true,” said the woman, in a hard 
tone, as if she were battling with her sorrow, 
and repining against Him who had sent it. 
“So you see, if God hears folks’ prayers, it’s 
clear He doesn’t answer them. I began to 
ask Him myself lately, and He paid no 
heed.” 

The child’s face was a study, it was evident 
she was puzzled. She had always believed 
that God both heard and answered prayer, 
but here it seemed a proof of the contrary. 
She had asked God to bring her father safe 
home, but her father had never come,—what 
did it mean ? 

““T don’t know how it is,” she said two or 
three times, “ I don’t know how it is.” And 
then she went to the cradle, and sitting down 
beside it tried to solve the problem. 

By and by, after long thinking and puzzling 
her little brain, light seemed to dawn upon 
her, the troubled look fled from her face, she 


ran to her step-mother with a new glad light 
in her eyes. 

“Perhaps God has answered my prayer 
already, mother ?” 

** How, child? what do you mean?” 

“This way, I think,” she said, with a flush 
on her face: “I’ve asked God to bring him 
safe home—and heaven is home; perhaps He 
has taken him there, and answered me that 
way, mother.” 

“ Much good that kind of answer will do 
a woman that has two children to keep and 
nobody to care a pin for her or them,” said 
the woman, obstinately. 

“Don’t, don’t,” said Gracie, putting up her 

thin hands to her step-mother’s mouth, as if to 
stop the querulous words. “If God has taken 
him home to heaven, He will take care of us 
here; I know He will. And then at last He 
will be taking us there too, and then we will 
not lose father any more, for oh! mother, the 
Bible says in heaven there will be no more 
sea.” 
The child seemed to think this description 
sufficient to soothe her step-mother’s sorrow, 
for she left her, and resumed her task of 
rocking the cradle, saying the while, as if to 
comfort herself,— 

“No more sea, no more sea! I used to 
love the sea, but I could not look at it now. 
In heaven there will be no more sailing away 
in ships, and being swallowed up by the big 
waves, for there there will be no more sea.” 

The words seemed to have their effect upon 
the woman, for the stony look went out of 
her face, and she said more gently,— 

“I’m sure I wish that one way or other 
your prayer may be heard : if he’s not to come 
home anymore, it would be good to think his 
toiling and sailing was for ever over. But 
what’s to come of us I don’t know.” 

“ Mother,” said the child, with a gleam of 
expectancy in her eyes—“ mother, you'd better 
send me back to my grandfather and grand- 
mother ; it would be one less, you know.” 

“So it would; but it doesn’t take much to 
keep you, and I like to have you with me: 
besides, I'll need somebody to mind baby 
while I work.” 

“Couldn’t we all go?” said the child, 
eagerly. 

‘That we couldn’t ; there would be no 
work for me in that fishing village, and I 
reckon your grandmother isn’t rich enough 
to keep us idle. No, Gracie, we must stay 
here, and you must stay too to help me.” 

The light faded from the child's face. 
There was no prospect of getting a g'impse 
of the cottage and those she loved. 
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Time wore on,—time that seemed to bring 
for Gracie only increased weakness, and for 
the baby sister increased health and strength. 

The child could toddle about the room, 
and follow Gracie from place to place, and 
watch and imitate all she did. How the 
elder sister’s heart exulted when the little 
one knelt beside her and folded its hands as 
in prayer! how eagerly did she listen for its 
baby talk! thinking that when it could pro- 
nounce the words it would be able to repeat 
the hymns she had said every day beside its 
cradle. But that was never to be. The 
baby she had nursed and tried to teach was 
taken away. 

The child died; and then Gracie had to 
take up the hardest task she had ever 
attempted,—the task of cheering a bereaved 
mother. 

She did it childishly, and in a child’s falter- 
ing words ; but God, who so often makes the 
weak things of this world confound the 
strong, blessed the simple words and the 
childish reasoning to the woman’s heart. 
Fretful and rebellious in her grief, Gracie 
found it a hard task to get her to see that God 
might indeed be kind and good though He 
had taken her child away. 

“You needn’t say God loves me,” she 
said, passionately ; “if He had loved me He 
would have left me my baby to comfort me.”’ 

“ But He does love you, and He loved dear 
baby so much that He wanted it to be in 
heaven beside Him, and it will have no 
trouble there, and will never be naughty, 
but will be happy and good for ever and 
ever; and father is there, and I dare say 
father wanted it too, so it had to go.” 

. “But all that is doing good to them, it 
is not doing anything for me.” 

“‘T think God loves us so much that He 
wants us to love Him a great deal,” said 
the child, reflectively ; “and I think He has 
taken father and baby up to heaven, that we 
might be looking up after them; and then 
while we are looking at them we must see 
Him and see heaven, and want to be there. 
I do think baby wanted to go,” she went on, 
“for I often told her about God and heaven, 
and the golden crowns and the sweet music, 
and I’m sure if she knew all I said she must 
have longed to be there, just as I do, mother. 
We'll all meet there at last, won’t we? I 
love to think of it;” and the child sang in 
her sweet treble, “ Jerusalem, my glorious 
home,” and peered through the narrow 
window up at the strip of blue sky. 

The woman grew daily more submissive 
and patient. Gracie’s stories and songs of 


heaven seemed to bring the far-off land quite 
near ; she felt at times as if she almost saw 
it, and could hold converse with those who 
had gone before. 

“ Child,” she said one day, “I can almost 
thank God for my troubles, for they’ve kind of 
driven meto Him. Perhaps if my husband 
and baby had lived I would have been a poor 
anxious, troubled creature still, with ne’er a 
thought of anything but cooking and washing, 
aud mending and saving; but now I’m be- 
ginning to see there’s something better than 
all that, and I do hope God ’ll set me right 
and keep me all my life.” 

A letter came one day from Gracie’s 
grandfather. 


“They want you back,” said her step- | 


mother, reading the letter. 
to gor” 

“Oh, so much!” said the child. “ You 
do not need me now, will you let me go?” 

“ You want to go away? then you do not 
love me?” 

“Yes, I do;” and Gracie put her arms 
round the woman’s neck; “but it is sucha 
long, long time since I saw them, and I 
know they are wanting me very much. Oh, 
if you had seen how they cried when my 
father took me away! You will let me go, 
mother ?” 

‘*T suppose I must. The change will do 
you good: but you must not forget me 
altogether, and you must come and see me 
by and by. Will you?” 

“Yes, if they will let me,—at least I will 
always ask God to bless you: it is the best 
time to remember people when we are saying 
our prayers ; don’t you think so?” 


“Do you want 


We pass over the meeting between the 
child and her grandparents. The joy on 
both sides was too deep for words; they 
could only hold out their arms while she 
sprang from one to the other, hugging them 
in a kind of ecstasy. When she did speak, 
it was to cry out,— 

“‘T’'ll never leave you again, never, never 
till God tells me to come to Him.” 

“ My precious baby,” said grandmother, 
looking at her with fear and wonder, “ what 
do you mean ?” 

“T think,” said the child, thoughtfully, 
“that God will send for me soon. But I'll 
stay with you as long as I can; there’s no- 
body needs me as much as you now, and 
there’s nobody I love so much to be with.” 
They had treasured up all her little play 
things for her, and they brought them out 





soon after she arrived ; but she had grown 
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too womanly to care for toys ; even the nook 
by the rocks on the shore, where her hap- 
piest days had been spent, had no longer 
any charm for her. She was afraid of the 
waves that rolled up on the beach. “ They 
carried away my father,” she said ; “ I can- 
not bear to look at them any more.” 

“It’s hard,”’ said the grandmother, as she 
watched the child’s gradually paling face, and 
the light that shone in her eyes. “ It’s very 
hard that we should get her back only in time 
to see her die.” 

“Don’t say that, wife,” said old Rob; 
“it’s true she’s white, but the sea air will 
soon bring the colour to her cheeks. We'll 
have her bright and merry ere long.” 

His wife shook her head. 

“Ve never see a creature with all their 
thoughts in the other world that isn’t soon 
taken there.” 

“ There’s truth in what you say,” said Rob, 
thoughtfully. ‘The Lord seems to make 
heaven homely and familiar like to folks afore 
he takes them to it. But I trust she’s not to 
go yet awhile.” 

“‘T wish I could go first, I cannot bear to 
see it,” wailed his wife. “ I’ve been wretched 
these two years she’s been away. I cannot 
live if she’s taken from me for ever.” 

Gracie continued pale and delicate-looking 
all the summer through, but there was no 
visible change till the autumn, and even then 
it was so slight as to be almost imperceptible 
except to a watchful eye. 

First she complained of feeling tired—she 
could not run in the fields) When she 
reached the rop of the steps she was content 
to sit down and rest. Then the journeys up 
the steps grew fewer, till at length they were 
given up for a turn in front of the house with 
her grandfather. 

The turns dwindled down to one at mid- 
day, and then were dropped. 

The footsteps about the house were fewer, 
she began to sit a good deal on her stool by 
the fire, her hands lying listlessly in her lap. 

Presently the stool needed a back for her 
to lean against,.so it was exchanged for a 
low chair. 

Then a pillow was added—then another. 
A week passed, and the chair was exchanged 
for a little couch by the fire. 

After that it seemed no time till she was 
lying in bed all day. 

One morning when old Rob came to 
relieve his wife, who had sat up all night, 
Gracie held out her hand to him and said, 
“T’ve been asleep for a long time, grand- 
father, and I’ve had a beautiful dream of the 





‘happy land, far, far away.’ But it isn’t far 
now ; it is near, so very near that I’ve only 
to shut my eyes and I can see it. I think I 
shall. soon be going. I dreamt father and 
my own mother and my baby sister were 
waiting for me at the golden gates, and when 
I went up to them they carried me away to 
where thousands of angels stood before the 
throne of God; and we stood with them, and 
I listened to their song and tried to sing it; 
but I couldn’t do it very well at first; but 
the more I tried and the more I wished and 
longed to do it, the louder and the sweeter I 
sang, and the more my heart was filled with 
love to Jesus who had brought me there. 
It was very beautiful, and I was sorry when I 
opened my eyes and saw the bed-curtains 
and the candle burning on the table, and 
grandmother sitting crying beside me.” 

The voice had been getting fainter and 
fainter, the eyes glassy and heavy. 

She said she thought she could sleep 
again, and she turned her head a little aside, 
saying, “‘ Good-bye—good-bye!” The thin 
hand waved a farewell as it had so often 
done, and fell down ; there was a little sigh, 
and all was over. 

“‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
said poor old Rob, as he tottered away from 
the bedside. 

The child was dead, but the seed the little 
hand had scattered sprang up and brought 
forth fruit. Her words continued to ring in 


her step-mother’s ears, her ways and doings | 


were ever present to her mind ; she heard of 
her death with unfeigned sorrow. 

“The poor old folks will be quite miser- 
able,” she said to herself, “and they’ve no- 
body to comfort them, and they're weak and 
old. I wonder if they'd care to have me 
beside them ? I dare say I could find work of 
some kind to keep me, and if I could help 
them it would be doing good to somebody, as 
that child always talked about. I'll start off 
and see;” and the woman who before had 
never thought of any one’s comfort or happi- 
ness but her own, now packed up her things, 
and went to the old people, and strove to 
cheer them in their sorrow. Often did they 
talk of the child, and the work she tried to 
do, and zealously did the younger woman 
endeavour to follow those little footsteps. 
She became a comfort to old Rob and his 
wife, and to many others besides ; for the 
heart and the hand grew strong through love 
and labour,—and the desire to do good to 
one begets the desire to do good to others. 

A. H. F, 
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IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


Part IX, 


TAMANGORU now searched everywhere for 
Tito, who was hiding in some thick brush- 
wood. Tamangoru is said to have split his skull 
with a single stroke of his wooden sword ! 
Meanwhile Kakakina, in utter ignorance 
of what was going on, was carrying a large 
bunch of bananas for the unfortunate fugi- 
tives. Thus to befriend two members of the 
devoted tribe was a mortal sin in the estima- 
tion of Tamangoru. The boy was murdered 
and his body hidden in the fern, but was 
subsequently discovered by his brave elder 
brothers and buried. Over that grave were 
uttered threats of vengeance against the 
ancient ruling tribe to which the wanton 
murderer belonged. In the battle-field of 
Maueue, which took place about two years 
afterwards, all engaged in these murders were 
slain, with the exception of Tamangoru, who 


A “CRYING” SONG FOR VIVI AND TITO; BY 


OF PUVAI.—Cv/¢a A.D. 


Tio ra vivi oki nga tokorua 
A Tepeipei. 
Ua kimikimi Ngariki e! 
Na ivi taito ia Tito te vi para e! 


PAPA, 
Tei uta Tito é7! 
Tei uta Tito i te vao mangarua, 
Po rua oki au e pokia io, 
Pokia io ite kaivi i te karava, 
Ua amanga te rima o te tamaki, 
! uta i Teauiti i te vao @! 


Unuunu Tal. 
Vivi é tueruia ra é! 
Vivi e tueruia, ua atava nga tapuae 
O te Tuma nengaia Tepei 1. , 
Tei miri Tito i Tetanga a teuanuku, 
To are rau naé kopiopiota. 
Kiaa te ao i toe aié! 
Tio ra, &e. 


UNuuNU Rua. 
Tipia i nunga e takai raro! 
Tipia i nunga e taka i raro: 
E taka i raro i te nii taparere 
I te aiaia i te tatainga o Vaiariki. 
Oai te puta ia uta? 
Mautara koi i te kiko o Tane. 
Eiaa te ao i toe ai é! 
Tio ra, &c. 


| Mautara, the saviour of Tane. 


was reserved by a retributive Providence for 
a more ignominious end. 

A single family, consisting of three brothers, 
alone survives out of the once numerous tribe 
of Teipe. A long line of ancestors were all 
|slain, and for the most part laid on the altar 

of “Great Rongo,” the relentless god of war. 
These survivors are members of the church. 
Nothing but Christianity could have saved 
their lives. Females were offered in sacrifice 
as well as males, although less often. One 
of the three survivors has lived many years in 
our family. Occasionally his countrymen 
chaff him about his having narrowly escaped 
the fate of his ancestors; but although said 
in joke—and nothing can prevent these 
islanders from joking on all kinds of subjects 
-—I have invariably seen him turn ghastly pale 
as the fearful vision rose up before his mind. 


| 


PERTAINING ‘tO THE “ DEATH-TALK ” 
1795. 


KOROA., 


Solo. 
Sing we of Vivi and his brother— 
Devoted Teipe. 
Chorus. 
Ngariki was bent on their destruction, 
Shortlived was the shelter afforded to Tito! 
FOUNDATION. 
Solo. 
Ah, Tito was hiding in yon valley. 
Chorus. 
Yes, Tito was hidden in a secluded valley. 
"Twas but the second day when he was caught. 
Solo. 
Caught on the very crest of the hill, 
The hands of his foes were upon him. 
Chorus. 
In the vale of Teauit (he perished) ! 
First OFFSHOOT, 
Solo, 
Poor Vivi was hunted to death. 
Chorus. 
Alas! Vivi was hunted to death, by 
The relentless foes of his tribe. | 
Tito vainly hoped to escape, — 
Hiding in a fern-leaved hut, 
(Said Tamangoru), Not one of the vanquished shall 


live. 
Solo. Sing we, &c. 
SECOND OFFSHOOT. 
Solo. 
The victim rolled down from the hill top. 
Chorus. 


Ah! he rolled down from the crest of the hill :— 
From that dizzy height he rolled and lay, 
A scarcely-breathing mass at the bottom, 

Who invited him to the interior? 


(Said Tamangoru), Not one of the vanquished shall 
live, 
Solo, Sing we, &c. 
2 ¥ 
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Circa 1 
TUMU. 
Pukiekie e kore rai Tokoano ai. 
E oro ei Vivi é! 
Mei uta ite vao! 
Tai puku kakengata, e korua é 


Te kino nei a uta e taeakekore 
I Tito ite tamaki, e Ano é! 4 


UNUUNU TAI. 
Pu kiekie kore, e koré, tei Avaavatakina, 
Tei Avaavatakina. 
Ko te ua marire e piri ai e 00 te verevere, 
E verevere aere i Tuanaki. 
Kua tika paa ia Rongo ia Tumakatea. 
Kua au te tira ia Veri. 
Mei uta ia te vao! ( 
Tai puku kakengata, e koruaé! 
Unuunv Rua.’ 
** Oro atu koe, ei iaku Teua,— 
Ei iaku Teua !” 
Kua topa koe i te io, 
Kua taka aere, taka io Vivi nei. 
Kua tangi te rau o te tuanue, : 
O te vaevae oki o te tamaki, : 


Mei uta i te vao! 
Tai puku kakengata, e korua é! ‘ 


Unuunvu Toru. 
E i Teaumoko. 


Punanga i te ao é! 


E i atoro i te rangatira. 
Mei uta ite vao! 
Tai puku kakengata, e korua é ! 
UNUUNU i. 
E tei Motuvera. 
Tera roa tei rotopu i te raei. 
Tei Tetuokura ; i kake ake na Pei toe 
. . oF 
Mei uta i te vao! 
Tai puku kakengata, e korua €! 
Unuunvu RUuUIMA, 


I te taeva ! 


Tei putaranunga. Kua au te are | 







Mei uta i te vao! | 
Tai puku kake ngata, e korua e! 


j 
| 


A LAMENT FOR VIVO AND TITO. A “ TIAU,” OR PARTIAL WEEPING. 


Koputureia e Tamangoru. : 


795- 


INTRODUCTION. 


Helpless, entirely helpless, were the sons of Tokoano. 


Hence the flight of Vivi 
From the deep valley 


To the steep hill where both perished ! 


PAPA. FOUNDATION, 
Kimiia koe i Tepikoiti i te makitea, Ye were sought out of the deepest recesses, 
Te are ao na Mautara. To become vassals of Mautara. 


Even there the jealous foe tracked 


And slew the well-beloved Tito ! 
First OFrFrsHooT. 


Utterly friendless, they first hid near the ocean, — 


Near the ocean! 


They subsisted on wild berries and fruits 
Found in the depths of the rocks, — 
Favoured by Rongo and the forest gods. 
Did they not worship the centipede ?! 


They ran) from the deep valley 
lo the steep hill where both perished ! 


SECOND OFFSHOOT, 


(At the words) ‘Run where thou wilt, thou shalt not 


escape— 
Thou shalt not escape,” 
Thy heart sank within thee ! 


Thou didst roll down ! Vivi rolled down, down ; 


he dry fern leaves cracked beneath 

rhe feet of those who cruelly hunted thee, 

lamangoru himself leaped on thy body. 
(They ran) from the deep valley 

Yo the steep hill where both perished ! 


THIRD OFFSHOOT. 


Eketia i raro i Teaumoko,— Once thou wert hidden in a narrow valley, 


In a narrow valley. 


Tei Takimivera oki te punanga, — Impervious thickets were the fit home 


Of the conquered in war. 


E kai eki ua, te mikorau ra. Thy food was seeds, and the drupe of the pandanus, 
Kua pipi vaitorea, ta te ao manga ia, A drink at the stream was oft thy only solace ; 
Ko te ua i mapura ia no Ukuroi é, rhe tender shoots of wild taro on the banks 


Were claimed by the victors. 
(They ran) from the deep valley 
To the steep hill where both perished ! 


FOURTH OFFSHOOT. 


Tikina i tai é, tei Motuvera, Why were ye fetched from the cave near the sea, 


Near the sea? 
From the very bosom of the black rocks ? 


From the mossy couches of the tribe of Teipe, 
I o pikimato, anau atu i te kainga Amidst fantastic crags, weeping for lost homes ! 


(They ran) from the deep valley 
To the steep hill where both perished ! 


FIFTH OFFSHOOT. 


Taura tukua é i te taeva é! A rope? was let down yon dreary chasm,— 


That gloomy chasm, — 


I te tai paku, tei Ronaki, The wretched abode of the fugitives, 


Wandering hither and thither 


I Avaavaotao, araviki o te ara, ' Through the most inaccessible places. 
Na uta, na tai, akaea Teipe manua, Teipe* is as a defenceless bird, flying hither and 


thither, 
(They ran) from the deep valley 


Aie ruaooé! Erangaié! To the steep hill where both perished ! 


Ai e ruaoo é! Erangai é! 


BY KOROA. 





1 The god of Vivi and Tito was the centipede. | 
2 This ‘‘ rope” was the promise of protection given 
by Mautara. This their last hope failed them. 






seeks the wildest place for its home, so does this 


doomed race. e 


f ; This song is part of the ‘‘death-talk about Puvai,” 
3 The tribe is beautifully personified, As the bird | who was a member of the Teipe tribe, and who died 
a natural death upwards of nearly a century later. 
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THE INGLORIOUS END OF TAMANGORU.—Circa 1691. 


Previous to his defeat at Maueue, Taman-| It is said that under cover of night he 
goru was chief of Butoa, the district in which | crossed the island, taking up his abode in the 
the battle took place. By a just retribution, rocks and thickets on the western shore, 
the murderer of Vivi and Tito became him- where he was but little known. He had no 
self a homeless fugitive, his lands passing companion but his enormous club, and ex- 
into the hands of his foes. Had he not been! perienced great difficulty in satisfying his 
fleet of foot, he would have fallen at the hunger from day today. Early one morning, 
hands of the brave brothers of Kakakina. soon after his arrival on the western shore, 

Rori was a dependant of the chief Taman- he saw smoke ascending at no great distance. 
goru. Ye sought to hide himself in the | Cautiously approaching it, he discovered two 
inaccessible rocks near the sea, whilst his| boys roasting a number of rats over a fire,— 
former lord preferred to hover about in the |a joyful sight for a famishing Mangaian. 
bush of the district once his own. He would! In those days—ere the cat had been intro- 
sometimes by night enter the narrow valleys duced—rats were very plentiful. Rat-hunting 
of the interior to slake his thirst. He would was the grave employment of bearded men, 
hide himself for days and weeks together in the flesh being regarded as most delicious. 
one of these lonely hollows, stealing food at The rat, though but slightly larger than the 
night, and sleeping by day in the hibiscus English mouse, was the only quadruped on 
thickets or in the gigantic fern. He had no the island. 
friend to seek him out and to supply his wants., Oromana-rangi and Oromana-nuku were 

These little valleys — favourite hiding-| brothers, the former about fifteen years of 
places of the conquered—were in those times age, the younger about thirteen. They were 
entirely in a state of nature, but are now themselves fugitives and orphans, and sub- 
everywhere well cultivated. The nicest taro, sisted chiefly by rat-catching, in which they 
although inferior in size, grows in these se-| were adepts. The place selected for their ope- 
questered spots. rations was a wild, out-of-the-way spot. Jagged 

In the larger valleys, to obtain possession rocks cropped out of the thin soil in every 
of which so much blood was shed from gene- direction, and were covered with a variety of 
ration to generation, families would build creepers, the most beautiful of which yields a 
their huts close together for the sake of mu- profusion of vermilion berries, which furnish 
tual protection. necklaces in abundance for the young folks. 

That misfortune had not softened the heart A dense growth of timber shut outgthe little 
of Tamangoru towards the feeble is clear open space from observation. 
from an anecdote which belongs to this) On the previous evening the boys dug a 
period of his history. deep hole in the earth and covered the bot- 

Kurapeau, mother of Mautara, was incon- tom of it with candle-nuts, of which rats are 
solable for the loss of her husband Akunu- excessively fond. A narrow pathway was 
kunu, who had been put to death by Aer made on either side for the rats to get down 
relatives (the Tongan clan). She had often to eat. The lads lay in wait at a little dis- 
assured him that her ‘own tribe would tance, until they thought the hole must be 
be sure to protect him. In a state of pretty full. Each lad carried a lighted torch 
distracted grief she wandered alone over in one hand and a stout iron-wood stick in 
the island; nothing could induce her to|the other. They quickly killed a large num- 
stay with her son and his family. One day/ber of rats. 
she fell in with Tamangoru in one of| The boys now made a fire to roast the 
these secluded valleys, and was by him im-|spoil. They then thrust long green reeds 
mediately speared to death. The attenuated |(previously prepared) through the rats, eight 
body was not eaten, but hidden in a neigh- on each reed and grilled them over the fire. 
bouring taro-path. Eight days afterwards it) There were four skewers or reeds of rats, 7.¢., 
was discovered and buried by her relatives. | thirty-two in all. 

But Tamangoru was not always so parti-| Whilst thus pleasantly engaged in preparing 
cular ; stragglers were sometimes cut off and 'their savoury breakfast, to their great dis- 
eaten by this solitary cannibal. He is said|comfiture the formidable Tamangoru made 
to have been a powerful man; so that, though | his appearance. Oromanarangi whispered in 
often seen, nobody cared to attack him. His /his brothe:’s ear, “ If anything should happen, 
career after the battle of Maueue was brief, | do you look after his feet ; 7 will take care of 
and his end very inglorious. his head. 
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Tamangoru seated himself quietly on some 
dry leaves, and eyeing the boys very atten- 
tively ambiguously remarked, ‘‘ Cooked vats 
are capital eating.” The word “rats” thus 


‘lad. Recollecting, however, a large Barring- 
tonia tree growing just by, he walked back- 
wards towards it, of course carrying the 
adventurous boy with him, purposing to drive 


} 


his whole force against the tree, so as to kill 


used might apply to the lads as well as tothe | 
Oromanarangi. But Tamangoru had found 


little quadrupeds.” A cooked boy would be | 
indifferently called a “ fish ” or a “ rat.” Oro-|his match ; for as he was just about to crush 
manarangi and Oromananuku at once caught |the lad, his dexterous foe wriggled on one 
at the double sense intended, and so prepared | side, but without relaxing his hold upon the 
for the worst. When the rats were done, the | head or withdrawing his feet from the girdle. 
elder took two reeds of rats (sixteen) to} Tamangoru was much shaken by the heavy 
Tamangoru. Cautiously, however, avoiding | blow received against his bare back. Again 
the front of his adversary, he approached him | and again the trick was played by Tamangoru 
on the side farthest from the dreaded iron-| with a similar result, until he at length stood 
wood sword, sharply eyeing Tamangoru’s| still, considerably exhausted. 
hands as he carried the cooked rats. ‘Ihe! This was the precise moment that little 
famished man greedily devoured them. |Oromananuku was waiting for. Taking up a 
Tamangoru now called for the remaining two | large irregular stone, he dashed it with all his 
reeds. Oromanarangi, without uttering a! might against the legs of his huge foe. One 
word of complaint, carried them by the same|leg was quite broken by the well-directed 
circuitous route to Tamangoru. Approaching/ missile, so that Tamangoru fell heavily on 
him from behind, he put them over his right|the ground. The elder brother cleverly 
shoulder. In Tamangoru’s left hand was the | slipped off the back of the doomed man as 
wooden sword; the right hand was at this|he fell. TTamangoru, feeling himself to be 
moment engaged in taking the cooked rats|indeed in an evil case, earnestly begged the 
from the boy, who felt certain that the cruel) boys to spare his life. Little pity could 
enemy would slay both him and his brother | 4e deserve who had never in his life shown 
as soon as the rats were demolished. ‘The pity to others. The head was now free, but 
choice lay between killing him or being killed| only because he was no longer capable of 
by him. defending himself. The boys beat out his 
At this critical moment, when both hands brains with stones. The body of Tamangoru 
were engaged, the elder lad seized hold of was left to rot where he so ingloriously 
his flowing hair with both hands. It wasa/fell. But the brave lads were ever after 
death grip. His feet were firmly planted |celebrated amongst their countrymen as the 
in the girdle of his powerful adversary.|punishers of this fierce marauder. The spot 
Tamangoru was unprepared for this, not/ where he fell is known as “the pounding of 
deeming it possible that mere boys should| Tamangoru,” being marked by a rock four 
attack one who had been greatly feared by|feet and a half high. Boys delight to beat it 
their parents. He was almost helpless, as} with stones, on account of the musical sound 
his head was pulled far back by the strong] it gives forth. 





LAMENT FOR KURAPEAU. BY HER 


Circa 1691. 


SON MAUTURA. 


TUM, | INTRODUCTION. 
Ko Te-moe-au tei Torekaro 
Ei raupoto i Aremangeo, 
Akatupu koe i te verevere. 
Ka ano é, kimi.tane é! 
Tekura tei rangatira reira ¢! 


| (Thy mother) ‘‘ The gentle-sleeper ”' lies buried 
At *‘Aumoana’’? amongst her relatives, — 

| She who succoured the perishing. 
Thou the prosperous Kurapeau did’st choose 

| The unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband. 


FOUNDATION. 
| Mautara, the wisest of sons, 
| Sought everywhere for his mother. 
He found the corpse in a lonely glen, 
In the deep recesses of Vaiaua— 
How deep thy grief at the sad news that 
| Thy Akunukunu had been slain, O Kurapeau. 
! 


PAPA. 
Mautara kai ngakau é! 
Kimi atu koe i to metua; 
Tei uta é, i te vao roa, 
I te poo i Vaiaua. 
Kua pa oki te karanga 6, 
Akunukunu e vai ra, e Tekura @! 








1 «6 The-gentle-sleeper ”. was daughter of Ivi | condescending to marry Akunukunu, priest of 
. . ~ 3 ’ 
priest of Turanga. As this tribe, from Tonga, was Motoro. pri age 
the most powerful of its time, she is represented as| , ©, ‘‘ AUmoana (‘ocean current,”) is the name of 
their marae, where the lizard was worshipped. 
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Unuunu Tal. First OFFSHOOT. 
Te-moe-au é, tei Torekaro é, (Thy mother) “ The-gentle-sleeper ” lies buried 
Tei Torekaro i te aii o Atakura, At ** Aumoana,” the resting-place of her tribe. 


Tei Nukumau te kino, ’Twas er tribe that was angry— 

Tei Nukumau te kino ai. That caused us this sore trouble, 
Ko te kiko i oongo mai ana ; Piercing our very hearts with sorrow. 

Kave atu tanumia, Bury the dead out of sight, 

I oro mai ia Tipou. And return to thy home. 

Ka ano é, kimi tane @! {hou the prosperous Kurapeau didst choose 
Tekura tei rangatira reira é! (he unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband. 

Unuunu_ Rua. SECOND OFFSHOOT. 


Mother of great men ! Mautara first of all ; 


Te upoko i mua é ia Mautara, 
Thy grandson Teuanuku, the brave, 


Ko Teuanuku ko te vae tapeka, 


Ki te tai i Pokara. Who avenged the wrongs of his ancestors. 
Ko te upoko tikitiki o Ngati Vara nei, The children of Vara! can ne’er forgive 
Kua kavea i Tangikura, The ancient slaughter at Tangikura’. 
Ka ano au é, kimi tane é! Thou the prosperous Kurapeau didst choose 
Tekura tei rangatira reira ¢! Che unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband. 
UNuuUNU TORU. THIRD OFFSHOOT, 
Koai, koai te piritanga é? Who—Ah! who—afforded succour ? 
Piritanga ia Tekura ? Who pitied poor Kurapeau ? 
Ko te anau a Tevaki,— Save the children of Tevaki, 
Ko Ngati Vairanga, ko Ngati Vairanga 1. Descended from Vairanga,—that ancient steck ! 


Aore an e tau, e Akunukunu. ‘* My case is hopeless, exclaimed Akunukunu : 


Ko te amo ia Terua i paeke ei. I cannot escape from my foes.” 
Ka ano é,, kimi tane é! Thou, the prosperous Kurapeau didst choose 
Tekura tei rangatira reira é ! The unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband. 
UNUUNU 4, FOURTH OFFSHOOT, 
Mangere ikona é, tei Ruaiva é, ‘Leave me here to die, 
Tei Kukupunua, é Tekura, I will wander over the hills,’ said she. 
I te akamate aere, ‘**T care not for my life,— 
I te akamate aere ei, I long to die. 
Taku moe ngauta iaku, My dreams are of the dead. 
Ei tiki ia Tetipi, 1 will join my deceased ancestors. 
Tekura te ranga ia Paeke. The death of Kurapeau shall avenge Paeke.” 
Ka ano é, kimi tane é ; Thou, the prosperous Kurapeau, didst choose 
Tekura tei rangatira reira é ! The unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband ! 
Unuunu Rima. FirTH OFFSHOOT. 
Ka peke i nunga 4, Mautara took flight, 
Tei Putoa é, kua unga Mautara. And for awhile was hidden at Putoa, 
Ko Tevaki te rave ake ; Tevaki was his only solace ; 
Tei Putuputukiau, Amidst thickets and bushes 
Tei Tekaeruaie ! They both found shelter. 
Ka ano é, kimi tane é! Thou the once prosperous Kurapeau didst choose 
Tekura tei rangatira reira é ! The unfortunate Akunukunu for thy husband! 
Aie ruaooé! E rangai é Aie ruaoo é! E rangaie! 


THE EXILES. 


IN two famous instances whole families were! the extempore ship furnished with sails of || 


driven off the island, to take their chance on! stout native cloth, mats being unknown on 
the ocean for life or death. | Mangaia in those times. 

Zauai and Tekaraka, with their respective} On the appointed day Aeru ordered these 
families and adherents, were exiled by the/| two great double canoes to be launched, and 
chief Aeru, of that division of the tribe|the exiles to embark. Tauai commanded 
Ngariki bearing the name Vaeruarangi. The|one canoe, Tekaraka the other. Nearly 
dominant clan wished to kill them on account| opposite to the mission premises at Tamarua 
of an abortive attempt to seize the supreme| is an indentation in the reef called “ Aeru,” 
chieftainship of the island. Paeke, priest of | commemorating the exact point of departure. 
Motoro, speaking oracularly, said, “Exile| At that period the famous Ngauta was but a 
them.” Two double canoes of the largest|child; but in manhood he took ample 
size were prepared, and provisions (cocoa- | revenge upon the ancient dominant clan for 
nuts) laid in for their long and uncertain) iene ; ‘ 
he Ringo double canoes’ wets 'COm- ain of sd Oe et é 
nected with each other by means of art 2 The slaughter of the ‘‘ Aitu,” or ‘‘god-tribe,” at 
ironwood poles lashed with strong cinet. A Tangikura in the second battle that occurred on 
deck was now laid across, a mast set up, and| Mangaia. 


| 
} 
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the expulsion of his relatives, Tauai and 
Tekaraka. ‘The first exiles must have left 
the island upwards of 250 years ago. 

In Christian times the fate of these early 
voyagers has become a matter of great 
interest. It is believed that they reached the 
northern island of New Zealand in safety, 
that the Tekaraka referred to is the veritable 
Tekaraka who figures in Maori story. It 
may be a corroboration of this that the New 
Zealanders at once fraternize with these 
islanders, and address them as their “a 
tuakana,” or “elder brethren.” Besides, 
there is a remarkable correspondence between 
various Maori names and the names of places 
on the south .of Mangaia,—Mongonui, Wai- 
kato, Waitangi, Waitotara; only in the 
Hervey Group dialect we print V for the 
W. The pronunciation of these names is 
identical. The distance to the nearest part 
of New Zealand would not be much more 
than that sorrowfully traversed by Elikana in 
1862, in his eventful voyage from Manihiki 
to Nukuraerae. 

The expulsion of Iro is of a comparatively 
late date, scarcely more than 180 years ago. 


—. 


As soon as the decree of Motoro was made 
known, Iro and his friends mournfully pre- 
pared for their enforced departure. As in 
the former instance, two large double canoes 
were built at a spot called ‘“‘ Tuavera,” in 


memory of the event, on the northern part of | 


the island. The timber used was that of 
the noble Barringtonia speciosa, whose large 
handsome flowers open at sunrise, but fade 
and fall to the ground at sunset. As the 
canoes of these exiles were sixty feet long, 
several of these magnificent trees were re- 
quired. Like those of Tauai and Tekaraka, 
these canoes were decked and supplied with 
masts and sails. A thatched covering or 
awning was set up in each double canoe, in 
order to protect the women and children from 
sun and rain. 

All the valuable moveable property of the 
exiles was taken on board, with a good supply 
of food and water. Several months were 
occupied in these preparations, during which 
time they suffered no molestation. 

When no further excuse for delay could be 





Like the former band of exiles, Iro and his | 
lisland. A farewell feast made for them by 


friends belonged to the ever-restless Tongan 
tribe, whose head-quarters were at Tamarua. 
The valuable “ miro” tree (Zhespesia popul- 
nea) grows spontaneously only on the rugged 
shore, where their ancestors originally landed, 
bringing the seeds with them. 

Ngauta had perished, and with him the 
overshadowing influence of the Tongan clan. 


of the leading chiefs of the day. 





invented, Tuanui gave the command to de- 
part, and led the sorrowful band to the usual 
place of departure on the west side of the 


their friends occupied the morning. The 
sun was low in the horizon when, amid loud 
lamentations and many tears, they started 
with a steady trade wind, on their uncertain 
voyage. Iro and Tuavera commanded one 
double canoe, Akaina and Pati the other. 











The last words of Iro to his relative, | 
But Iro and Tuavera, wishing to restore thean-| Arekari, were never to rest until he had 
cient fame of their tribe, plotted the destruc-| avenged their expulsion by splitting up into 


Tuanui|hostile factions the tribe which ruled the 


was supreme “lord of Mangaia,” and Mautara | island. They parted to meet no more. 


priest of Motoro. 
Tia; consequently, the ambuscade of the 
Tongans failed, and the exile of those con- 


cerned in the attack was decreed in the name | 


of the god Motoro. 





| 


The plot was revealed by| Would the exiles perish in the unknown 


yaters towards the setting sun? 
or would they reach some friendly shore and 





there revive the fallen fortunes of their race? | 
The alleged motive for} As the little “ships” pressed towards the 


not permitting these Tongans to be slain | edge of the golden sky and darkness came 
was “that the sacred clothing of the gods| on, it is said that the distant glimmer of the 
might not be defiled with human blood,” and | torches lighted by the voyagers to cheer them 


so draw down vengeance upon the ruling | 


race. Pati, priest of the exiled tribe, was the 
sole depositary or maker of the superior 
paper mulberry cloth, as thick as cardboard, 
used exclusively for clothing the gods, great 
chiefs, and priests. This “lordly clothing” 
was actually worshipped by the tribe that 
manufactured it, under the name of “ te tikoru 
mataiapo” ! 








on their way was the last ever seen here of 
Iro and his companions. 


Some 130 years rolled on without tidings | 


of these exiles, so that no one doubted that 
the entire party, upwards of forty, had 
perished in the deep. Not that the event 
was forgotten, as may be seen in an interes- 
ting song composed in memory of their de- 
parture. W. WYATT GILL 
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COUSIN DEBORAH’S WHIM. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY, 
AUTHOR OF GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XXV. Then Miss Thornton’s power of action 
THE sun had come out, and as cousin De-| returned to her, and she rose, but before she 
borah sat working in the drawing-room a|could reach the hall the woman was gone; 
bright gleam shot across her flower-stand, | and Thyrza came back into the drawing-room 





and shone upon the glossy leaves of her | 
camellia. Looking up suddenly to see how| 
beautiful it was, she felt her heart stand still, | 
as, passing the window, she caught a glimpse 
of the scarlet feather in Thyrza’s hat, and— 
jogging up and down—a little below its level 
at her side, a large wicker pedlar’s basket. 
For one minute she sat as if turned to stone ;_ 
then, her heart throbbing with redoubled | 
force, she tried to collect her wits, and looked | 
up as Thyrza with her disreputable-looking | 
aunt entered the room. 

Thyrza began without any preface, turning 
to the woman as she spoke. 

“ Now this is Miss Thornton herself. Have 
the kindness to repeat before her what you 
said to me just now.” 

“No need for that ; she knows it, bless yer 
life! only I couldn’t make you believe me. 
My word’s as good as hers, as she'll tell you 
herself.” | 

“Aunt Deborah, this woman has been 
telling me an extraordinary thing. She says 
she is my father’s sister, and that you know, 
it. Does she speak the truth ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Thornton, quite unable 
to say more, 

Thyrza turned white to the lips, while| 
Phoebe Hutchins said triumphantly, “ Didn’t 
I say so, now?” 

“‘ Why did you come ?” said Miss Thornton, 
turning towards her, and resolutely putting 
aside the feeling of repulsion with which 
the sodden, degraded face inspired her. “I 
thought I could have trusted you to keep 
away.” 

“Oh, it’s all very fine to talk! Why should | 
I be trudging about with my basket and she) 
living in plenty? That's what I should like 
to know.” 

Before Miss Thornton could speak Thyrza 
interposed: “If you are my aunt I will not 
disown you, only leave this place at once. 
You shall hear from me again, only go now. 
Don’t wait; why should you?” And she 
opened the door. 





and shut the door behind her. 

“Now be good enough to explain the 
meaning of this,” she said, with her white 
lips set in a curve of defiance, and her hands 
tightly grasping the back of a chair. 

“‘Thyrza, my dear child, listen to me: it 
is not my fault. I have done everything I 
could to spare you. I knew nothing whatever 
of the existence of this woman till she came 
here last autumn and told me she was your 
father’s sister. I would not act alone, so I 
went up to London and met Mr. Gibson, and 
he saw her, and we consulted about her. I 
could not bear that you should ever be ex- 
posed to the chance of meeting her; I knew 
what a terrible shock it would be, and we 
represented it to her as well as we could—I 
when she was here, and he afterwards in 
London; but she did not enter into our 
feelings, and I could only trust to her regard 
for you to keep at a distance.” 

“A five-pound note would have insured 
it,” interrupted Thyrza. 

“Tt would have been a bribe, and we 
wished to make her honest and have faith 
in honesty. She could not if I had bribed 
her.” 

“ And you would sacrifice me for a paltry 
five pounds !” 

‘“‘ Thyrza, I would have given five hundred, 
or ten times five hundred, to have spared you; 
but it would not have been right. God only 
knows what it cost me to do right, but her 
soul is precious, degraded as she is; I had 
no right to put a stumblingblock in her way. 
Oh, Thyrza! Thyrza! you little know the 
trouble it has been to me.” 

Thyrza made an incredulous sound, and 
Miss Thornton went on. 

““We wished to provide for her in some 
respectable way, but she did not like what 
we suggested. I would willingly have paid 
for her support, but, knowing her tendency 
to take too much, Mr. Gibson said it would 
be the surest way to make her worse. We 
could only do what seemed the best.” 
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“ A pedlar’s basket !” and Thyrza laughed 
in a harsh, grating manner; “a grand result 
of all your consultation, 1 must say.” 

“It was her own choice. I objected to 
it as strongly as ever you could; but it 
seemed the only thing. Thyrza, will you 
not believe I acted for the best ?” 

“A nice state of things, indeed! The 
adopted niece of a lady to find that lady 
letting the real relation wander about the 
country in all sorts of low haunts, while 
she, the sham aunt, lives in ease and com- 
fort, and sacrifices the happiness of the 
girl she pretends to love because she cants 
and whines about the right or wrong of a 
bribe! Call it meanness and have done with 
it, Miss Thornton.” 

Cousin Deborah’s tender heart ached so 
intensely for Thyrza’s own discomfiture that 
it had scarcely power left for a pang on her 
own account. She sat quite still, with a look 
of mute agony on her face, feeling entirely 
unable to cope with a spirit like this. 

“You have cruelly wronged me from the 
beginning,” said Thyrza, her white face qui- 
vering and her eyes flaming with passion. 
“Tt was a wrong, which a life’s repentance 
would not atone for, to take me in the first 
place from my own rank in life to raise me 
to one so much higher that a complete bar 
was put to any association with those belong- 
It was a cruel, cruel wrong. 
Better far have let me die than bring me 
up to a fate like this.” 

“ But, my dear Thyrza, the evil is bad 
enough, I own, but not past remedy. Some 
bright idea may come to us if we think 
quietly.” 

“You ought never to have placed me in 
such a position.” 

“T did it ignorantly: I was told you were 
quite without relations. I had no idea of the 
existence of this one till a few months ago.” 

“Where was she at the time of my father’s 
death ?” 

‘‘T would rather not answer that: my dear 
child, be content to be ignorant.’’ 

“ But I will not. Where was she?” 

“In prison.” 

Thyrza laughed again. It was a dreadful 
laugh, and Miss Thornton grew faint as she 
heard it. 

* And all the world knows of this, of course? 
all the Walford world, I mean; servants, rec- 
tory people, cottagers ; no doubt it is in every 
one’s mouth. No, it is of no use denying 
it; it is scarcely likely that poor wretched 
woman should keep it to herself, even if your 
own pride has made you silent. That woman 
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my aunt! my aunt Phoebe! Well, anything 
better than aunt Deborah !” and she laughed 
again. 

“You have ruined my prospects for life,” 
she went on, for Miss Thornton could not 
speak. “All my life you have given me to 
understand that I was bad and unlovable, 
and different from other girls, but that is 
only your own narrow view of things; other 
people have thought differently, and one 
especially.” Here Thyrza’s hard voice soft- 
ened for a moment. “A gentleman I met 
at Mrs. Chamberlaine’s made me an offer. 
I might have married him, only some demon 
prompted me to tell him of my low origin, 
and so—it all came to nothing: perhaps you 


softness all vanished from her voice. 

“ My poor darling !” and Miss Thornton’s 
loving hand touched Thyrza’s clenched one 
as if she would have taken her to her heart 
and comforted her, but the girl threw off the 
light touch as if a serpent had stung her, 
and said sharply, ‘‘ Now you know what you 
have done perhaps you will allow me to be 
the best judge of my own affairs. That poor 
despised woman is my own aunt: I shall go 
and live with her, and get rid of that dread- 
ful basket. She will conduct herself well 
enough with some one to care for her: and 
whatever your own feelings may be on the 
matter, however little you may trouble about 
it, I shall not submit to the degradation a 
day longer. I leave you to-morrow ;” and 
she looked straight at Miss Thornton, 

“Oh, Thyrza, Thyrza, I cannot let you go, 
I cannot indeed ; my darling, you little know, 
you cannot think how you have grown into 
my life; I cannot let you go.” 

“You cannot prevent it: I am of age, and 
free to do as I choose. I only thought I 
would tell you to prevent a fuss after I had 
gone.” 

“But no one knows; the Sutcliffes are 
quite in ignorance ; I assure you the secret 
is Our own.” 

“That makes no difference: I shall go.” 

“ Then I must consult Mr. Gibson.” 

“If you do—if you write to him before I 
leave—I will do something desperate. Do 
you think I am afraid? I am afraid of no- 
thing; but I will not have his insolent inter- 
ference. I might have been happy for life 
if he had not told me about’ my poor 
wretched father. So I caution you.” 

“I must know whither you are going.” 

“ You will not if you write to Mr. Gibson.” 

“ But, Thyrza, indeed I must know where 





you are.” 


will be happy now you know it;” and the 
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“You can take your choice,—either write 
to him or keep silent. I am quite willing to 
tell you whither I am going on condition that 
he is not told till after I am gone. You can 
choose.” 


“Oh, well, you} will {be able to do so 
to-morrow.” And Thyrza left her. 

It was a miserable ending to Thyrza’s short 
visit, though she seemed happy enough about 
it. Probably, however, her spirits were as- 


What was cousin Deborah to do? She sat|sumed for the cccasion, for the prospect 


in mute anguish of mind for a few minutes, 
then she spoke :— 


before her was not a bright one, particularly 
to a girl who had been accustomed to luxury 


“Why not let me consult him, Thyrza?|and comfort. 


He is your guardian the same as I am; he 
onght to know.” 
** Very well, then, tell him and say good- 
bye to me for ever, for if I am thwarted now 
I will never come back.” 
** IT will not write then till afterwards,” said 
Miss Thornton; “ but how shall you live?” 
“ Have I not brains and hands? if the first 
fail, I will use the last. I am not afraid.” 

“*T will provide for you, that you may live 
in comfort; and, to begin with, there is all 
your own money ever since you went away ; 
it has been put into the bank for you every 
quarter instead, and anything more you want 
you shall have,” said cousin Deborah, with a 
little more cheerfulness in her manner. 

“I would beg sooner than take another 
farthing from you,” said Thyrza between her 
teeth; and at that moment Jane opened the 
door and announced lunch. 

“ We will keep up the outward proprieties 
of life, at any rate,” said Thyrza, in a dry, 
hard tone. “ Allow me to go and take off 
my things.” 

She was studiously polite after that, and 
Miss Thornton looked in amazement all 
through the miserable pretence of eating and 
drinking. Thyrza’s appetite had not suffered 
in the least. “I feel like a bird about to 
be set free,” she said, as they rose from the 
table, and cousin Deborah began to wonder 
whether she was quite sane. 

She did not know what to do about telling 
the Sutcliffes, but when Thyrza came into 
the drawing-room she wrote an address and 
gave it to Miss Thornton, saying as she did 
so, “ Now promise before youftake this that 
you will say nothing to any one till I am gone. 
Afterwards you can let me down as low as 
you like to your heart’s content ; only perhaps 
in so doing you may let yourself down too. 
You promise?” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well. Here isthe address where I 
told my aunt I would meet her ; afterwards I 
will write and tell you where we are.” 

Miss Thornton read the words over and 
over again, but they conveyed no meaning to 
her. Her head was throbbing and her eyes 


“You are not going again so soon, surely, 
Miss!” said cook in dismay that evening as 
Thyrza went into the kitchen for some string, 
not choosing to ask Miss Thornton for it. 

“ Oh, I have been long enough, I am sure, 
cook. ‘Thank you, but that is not quite 
strong enough.” 

“ Here’s another ball.” 

“ That is it exactly.” 

“T am thinking about the poor dear 
mistress,” said cook. 

“Oh, you need not trouble; she is right 
enough, only she grows very full of fancies. 
I hope you don’t encourage her in them, 
cook.” 

“That’s not quite the way to speak of her, 
is it, Miss Thyrza?” 

“Ts it not? How particular you all are in 
this part of the world! The fact is, life here 
is such a particularly narrow affair that if you 
don’t jog along in the old ruts you come to 
grief, and I don’t exactly appreciate that sort 
of thing myself. I like a wider field for my 
energies, and am going to take it accordingly. 
Now what’s the matter? one would think I 
spoke in an unknown tongue.” 

“ Well, I can’t understand it anyhow,” said 
cook, “ only it seems as if you’d forgot the 
fifth commandment.” 

Thyrza, laughing, went off with her string, 
and called Jane to her aid upstairs, never 
thinking of the silent figure in the drawing- 
room lying on the sofa in the dark because her 
eyes would not bear the light. “ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters, for thou shalt find it again 
after many days,” were words that over and 
over again she repeated to herself, wondering 
when she should find it, and half losing her 

faith in the promise. It was one of the dark 

hours of life, and she felt no touch of friendly 

hand in the thick cloud which enshrouded 

her. She could only in her blindness and 

weariness of spirit take comfort in the thought 

that there was One to whom darkness was no 

barrier, and that to Him her heart with all its 

burden of care and suffering lay bare. And 

with that thought came rest, even in the dark- 

ness, and under the weight of her heavy cross. 

“Not going away so soon?” said Fanny 

the next morning, coming into the cottage as 








misty. “I cannot read it,” she said. 
IX. 
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the carriage stood before the door, and 
Thyrza’s luggage was being stowed in. 

“Yes; I’m off. Say good-bye to them all, 
for I have not had time to come in.” 

“ But where are you going ?” asked Fanny, 
bewildered. 

“To London. 
rude, but I must go. 
gave Fanny a kiss. 

“Good-bye,” she said to Miss Thornton, 
who stood just within the drawing-room door. 
But that was all; she held out no hand, and 
cousin Deborah, who would not venture on 
what might meet with a repulse, offered no 
kiss, but she did say with all her heart in the 
words, “God bless you, Thyrza !” 

The hand she placed on Thyrza’s was im- 
patiently shaken off, and then Jane brought 
down the last wraps, and in another minute 
the carriage was gone, Thyrza_ turning 
round to nod to Fanny as it went out of the 
gate. 

“Ts it not very sudden?” asked Fanny. 

“ All Thyrza’s movements are sudden ; it is 


Now I am sorry to be 
Good-bye ;” and she 


| her way.” 








“Does your head ache? ” 

“T don’t know: yes, perhaps it does,—I 
did not sleep.” 

Suddenly the church bells began to ring. 
The sound came like a gentle voice of invita- 
tion to her tired soul. She had forgotten it 
was the feast of the Epiphany, but remem- 
bered it now as she listened. “I must get 
ready,” she said, “but don’t wait for me, 
dear ; I am apt to be slow.” 

Fanny thought she wished to be alone, and 
left her. After all, Miss Thornton was in 
church first. As she entered by the chancel 
door opposite the crusader’s tomb, the 
morning light fell softly on the chiselled 
features and the folded hands, touching ten- 
derly the cold stone with warmth, and giving 
a look as of a chastened smile of waiting to 
the close-shut lips. So still, so quiet was 
this carven figure, she could but look at it 
and contrast it with the tumult raging within 
her own living breast. With a suppressed 
sigh she passed on to her own seat on the 
site of her old square pew. Her love of old 
associations made her cling to the spot, for 
she had grown used to the way in which the 
sunbeams fell through the windows by her, 
and the quaintly solemn faces of the corbels 
on the chancel arch could look down upon 
her as of old ; while the tender beauty of the 
slender pillars, now relieved from the burden 
of the old stove pipes, rested her eye whenever 
she looked up. She felt it was good to be 
there, while the dear old story of the wise 


men and the guiding star leading to the holy 
Babe was once more brought before her,— 
sweet commentary on that humility of spirit 
which she knew she sorely needed. 

To say that she gave undivided or even 
much attention to the service itself would be 
untrue. ‘The agitation of mind was too great 
for even her powers of self-control (and they 
were not slight) utterly to subdue. She was 
torn with fears for Thyrza, and with impa- 
tience at her own inability to check her in her 
wild notions. What motive she could have in 
joining her lot with that of her wretched aunt 
she could not divine, and she felt as though 
her dearest treasure were walking at the 
edge of a steep precipice, knowing with a 
painful certainty that, if she stretched forth 
a hand to draw her back, the consequence 
would be some impatient movement resulting 
in a fall over the brink. She could only 
look on and wait and pray. Most trying 
work of all, and yet she knew that in it 
rested the only hope of safety for her darling, 
and over and over again she said this to 
herself, while the sound of prayer and chant 
and hymn rose round her, and she felt her 
mind wandering in the way which Thyrza 
had gone. 

Still, though in detail she might feel that 
the service passed by her and made no im- 
pression, yet the holy words and spirit of the 
place came like a soft breath of fresh air 
cooling a heated brow, and she realized how 
true are the words :— 

** Within these walls each fluttering guest 

Is gently lured to one safe nest ; 

Without, ’tis moaning and unrest.” 
Yet, in so far as the “ moaning and unrest ”’ 
were her portion just now, she must go 
out and strive to bear it. So she left the 
church before the rectory party, feeling she 
could not trust herself to speak, and walked 
quickly down the path and in the direction 
of a short narrow lane, where no one would 
dream of finding her. 

Cousin Deborah was something of an 
oddity. Naturally very sociable, she had 
yet a great fancy for solitude in her walks, 
and to-day, as perhaps was easily to 
be accounted for, she felt the presence of a 
companion would be simply unbearable. 
So she picked her way over muddy places 
till she reached the end of the lane and came 
out into a broad white road, into which she 
turned with quick, resolute steps. It was a 
very lonely road, for there was no sign of 
human habitation between the cottage 
standing in the lane she had just left and one 
on the brow of a hill seeming to touch the 
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sky, four miles off. Not that it looked so 
distant, for the road was deceptive, but she 
knew it asa fact. South Walford was behind 
her, and here there were only fields and 
trees. The road was bordered on each side 
by a broad strip of commony ground, 
whereon cowslips blossomed in the spring, 
and yarrow and milkwort, with the golden 
flowers of the lady’s-fingers, grew in summer- 
time among the furze and blackberry bushes. 
Here and there a patch of tall harebells 
nodding on their fragile stems would make 
the banks under the hedges a deep blue, 
while in other parts the large round lavender 
blossoms of the wayside scabious contrasted 
exquisitely with the rich scarlet of some stray 
poppies from the corn-fields. Miss Thornton 
never gathered harebells, they were too 
delicately sensitive to bear the touch of a 
warm hand, however gentle, and one of her 
own queer notions was that flowers could 
feel ; so she always left them to bloom their 
little day in undisturbed contentment. 
Thistles with splendid purple tufts were 
wont to rear their heads among pure white 
lychnis and bright-faced ragged robins ; 
and there was no better place in the neigh- 
bourhood for mushrooms in the cool dewy 
early mornings and late evenings of summer 
and autumn. 

But all these charms were over now for a 
season, and the hedges and road-sides were 
bare of colour, except for some few brilliant 
bryony berries, and here and there a yellow 
glow of furze blossom among the dark leaves. 
It was a mild winter, and the berries were 
scarce, so that warmth of tint was wanting ; 
but to-day the sun gleamed so brightly, and 
the sky was so blue, that there seemed 
nothing to regret in the aspect of nature, and 
Miss Thornton walked on, finding in rapid 
movement some relief for the overwrought 


cousin Deborah into a momentary forgetful- 
ness of her troubles, as its soft musical 
ripple over the rough stones greeted her ear. 

Then came another climb and another 
dip, and the same over again three or four 
times before the cottage on the hill-top was 
reached. Her excitement of mind rendered 
her insensible to fatigue, and after a time of 
chaotic misery her wretchedness began to 
take shape and force itself into thought, as a 
village far more beautiful than her own came 
in sight. A background of billowy hills, 
well wooded, and showing here and there 
signs of life in a tapering church spire and 
cluster of houses, swept far away to the 
extreme west, showing off to perfection a 
mass of dark wood, and, nestling under the 
shadow of gigantic elms and ash trees, a grey 
church tower, and the picturesque, broken 
outline of a village street, with all the 
varieties of gable, thatch, and moss-covered 
tiles which go to make up the harmony of 
such interrupted beauty. Close by the 
church stood out the rich dark colouring of 
the Hall; it was built of red brick, now 
mellowed by age, and gave that touch cf 
warm colour to the picture which painters 
love, and which the true artist is sure to 
introduce, either by means of a scarlet cloak 
or petticoat, where the redness of tiles or 
bricks is not, or, regardless of the feelings of 
sensitive farmers, by aid of poppies among 
the golden corn. Under the clear pale 
wintry sky, with the sum darting rays of light 
across the motionless white sails of the wind- 
mills, and glancing on the lattice windows of 
the village street, with the dark, almost black 
mass of the trees in the middle distance 
showing off the pale green of the background 
of grass meadows, and the sober and more 
subdued brown ruts of the ploughed fields 
just immediately before her, cousin Deborah 





mind which loathed stagnation above all 
things, and to which waiting was the se- 
verest penance. 

Presently the road dipped abruptly, and 
became narrower between high hedge- 
crowned banks, with little streams trickling 
silently through grass and ferns and silvery 
goose-grass, meeting at the bottom, where 
was a narrow bridge of planks, other streams 
from the opposite side; the waters mingling 
with a pleasant, babbling sound, and flowing 
away on either side under the shelter of 
alders and willows far into the distant 
meadows—a winding, coquettish, chattering 
counterpart of Tennyson’s “ Brook,” always 
bewitching to trace in its numerous caprices 


thought that never had the little village 
looked more beautiful than now. “It is 
too beautiful,” she thought, “too peaceful ; I 
long for work where there are wants to 
relieve, and sorrows to still ; I weary of this 
comfortable poverty, which is too common- 
place to offer excitement. Surely it would 
not ‘be wrong to leave it all, and take up 
something tough and exacting, which would 
leave me no room for murmurs, amd absorb 
me entirely.” ae 

It was thus that the dumb, dull meditation 
of her long solitary walk culminated as she 
looked down upon the “ happy valley” before 
her. There were no really poor people in 
South Walford, or in the neighbouring village 





of bends and turns, and even now beguiling 





of Castle Walford. They were too well looked 
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after to be in want, and the cottages‘were all 
in good order and more than usually roomy 
and comfortable. Here it seemed much the 
same. At Castle Walford there was no 
public-house at all; but here the long white- 
walled village inn, with its sign-board showing 
an extremely mythological beast, by courtesy 
termed the “Red Lion,” swung leisurely 
under the shade of a grand old oak in a 
manner so suggestive of propriety that the 
idea of possible temptations to intemperance 
did not enter her mind as she looked at it. 
She was weary of her quiet round of occu- 
pations, and the restlessness within her 
showed itself in her very finger-tips as she 
pulled mercilessly at a long straggling branch 
of brier drooping over the gate by which she 
stood, and which she did not release till she 
had deprived it of every thorn it possessed. 

Life seemed very terrible just now. The 
comparatively calm hoursof the early summer, 
with that one sweet, intensely, sadly happy 
passage in her life later on, seemed long, 
long past, while the more recent visit to the 
sea-side, with the charms of the fair Kentish 
scenery, and the stay at Lowton which had 
followed it, seemed all receding from her, as 
she looked from her present standpoint of 
blank misery on the time when this real, 
cruel form of it had scarcely existence even 
in anticipation. There was the grave at 
home to keep her heart young still, and 
there was the remembrance of Mary Leslie 
to encourage it to exercise forgiveness, but 
the one tangible realization was Thyrza’s 
danger ; and What would become of her ? was 
the question which filled her mind. 

A troop of merry children passed her on 
their way to school, and she helped one tiny 
girl over the stile, and said a few pleasant 
words as she saw the dimples and shy smiles 
on the faces of the others. They were neat 
and orderly, but, fastidious as she was, just 
now she had a sort of longing for dirt and 
squalor, so that she might have work to do 
and evil to remove. She watched the little 
band till the last frock disappeared from 
sight, and then she pursued her walk on the 
road, noticing to the left above the tree-tops 
nearly a mile off the slender spire of Ford- 
ham Magna gleaming white in the winter 
sunshine. 

Halfway down the village street was a 
white cottage, with thatched roof and latticed 
windows, looking supremely peaceful under 
the sheltering arms of an immense walnut 
tree which grew in the garden at one end. 
Over one low window in this cottage was 
painted “ Post Office” in white letters on a 


black board, and with a sudden recollection 
that she wanted some stamps s!e opened 
the rustic gate, and was turni:g up the 
narrow grass-bordered path which led to the 
window over the post-box, when the front 
door was opened, and she went up to it 
instead. 

A woman, perhaps of her own age, came 
out upon the step and shook out an apron 
from which sundry ends of cotton fell upon 
the garden path. Perceiving Miss Thornton, 
she gave it one final and resounding shake, 
and then stood on one side as she asked 
her to walk in. 

“TI only want some stamps,” said cousin 
Deborah, taking, however, the chair which 
was offered her, and becoming suddenly 
conscious that she had walked five miles, and 
was rather tired. 


, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Tue interior of the cottage was quite in 
keeping with the clean whitewashed walls 
and spotless windows which Miss Thornton 
had noticed while looking at it from the 
road. The floor was of brick, with a rug of 
many-coloured strips of cloth spread before 
the fireplace. The furniture was shiny with 
age. A kind of dresser or table with drawers 
was under the long window, and at one end 
of it close to the stairs stood a very tall and 
ancient clock, which ticked very deliberately, 
and made a whirring sound before striking, but 
just now calling attention to the fact that the 
hour was two. It and the long table and 
the post-box were all opposite the door, just 
within which to the right was another and 
smaller window, gay with plants, and before 
it a round table with a Windsor chair on 
which Miss Thornton was seated, very glad 
to rest after her walk. The opposite wall 
had another door in it, and by its side was a 
secretary of walnut wood with brass handles 
and ornaments, above which were hanging 
shelves filled with books. A few pictures 
were on the walls, chiefly photographs in 
Oxford frames; and there were three or four 
chairs, with another round table in the 
middle of the room, on which was spread a 
dress which Miss Maples had been unpick- 
ing. The fireplace was opposite the long 
table, on the same side as the door by which 
Miss Thornton had entered, and was very 
bright and clean,—too clean, it struck her as 
she looked at it, for there were very few 
coals in it, and those were barely alight, and 
gave out very little warmth. Cousin De- 
borah looked from it to the postmistress, 
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who was counting out ten shillings’ worth of 
stamps, rather bewildered by the unusual 
largeness of the order. 

Poor woman! as she gazed at her Miss 
Thornton’s tender heart was touched. She 
was tall and gaunt, and her well-worn black 
gown hung upon her not forlornly, for Miss 
Maples was very neat, but very much as if it 
were hanging on a peg, for there was evidently 
little but bone beneath it, and softness of 
outline was entirely wanting. Her waist was 
as wasp-like as any fashionable young lady 
could desire, and her hands were terribly 
well developed in the matter of knuckles. 
Her face was cadaverous, and the skin, more 
like parchment than anything else, seemed 
stretched tightly as if neither flesh nor fat 
were between it and the framework of bone. 
Yet it was a handsome face too, with good 
features, a nose and chin full of character, 
and large black eyes bright with intelligence 
and kindliness. Her hair, also black, with 
here and there a faint streak of grey, was 
smooth and glossy under a little net cap, but, 
if ever want and hunger were plainly written 
on face and figure, they were here, and in 
very large type too. Cousin Deborah took 
it all in, and blamed herself for judging by 
outward appearances in taking for granted 
that all the inhabitants of this beautiful village 
were as prosperous as it looked. Ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred would have 
come and gone without taking to heart the 
poverty-stricken appearance of the _post- 
mistress, but Miss Thornton was not one of 
the ninety and nine ; she never saw a sad 
case without making an effort to remedy it, 
and, with regard to her money, she always 
remembered that she was but a_ steward, 
holding it in trust for the benefit of any one 
poorer than herself. She had had no personal 
experience of want and hunger, but she had 
that delicate, intuitive perception of needs 
she had never known which is the highest 
order of sympathy, and which renders its 
possessor independent of actual experience. 

But she was not one to rush abruptly upon 
the dangerous ground of other people’s 
sensibilities: impetuous enough in most 
things, she was scrupulously cautious in this, 
holding that of all God’s wonderful creations 
the human heart is the most delicate in its 


Maples if possible, but she would lead up to 
it gently and with reverence. 

“ Have you been long here ?” she asked, as 
she took the stamps from the postmistress. 
“T have often passed the house, but I do not 
recollect seeing you before.” 

“T was born at Fordham Magna, ma’am, 
and lived there till my father died. Afterwards 
I came here with my mother (not to this 
house though); that was five-and-twenty years 
ago. When she died the post-office was 
given to me, and here I’ve been ever since.” 

Miss Thornton knew that Fordham Magna 
was the village a mile off, whose church had 
the most beautiful spire in the neighbourhood. 
She had seen it only a few minutes ago, and 
now she inquired if Miss Maples had lived in 
the old farmhouse near it. 

“Yes, we were all born and brought up 
there; and I ought to be there now; but my 
father’s will was disputed, and his affairs went 
into Chancery, and there was nothing left for 
usafter paying the lawyers,” said Miss Maples. 

“Of course not. But that was terribly 
hard upon you ; your mother must have felt it.” 

“Hearts don’t break with sorrow, ma’am, 
or mother wouldn’t have lived to be eighty. It 
was a weary trial to her ; then my only brother 
kept hoping against hope about this Chancery 
suit, though people who knew what such things 
are cautioned him over and overagain. Then 
when judgment was given, and he found there 
was only just enough to pay the lawyers, it 
turned his brain, and then——” Miss Maples 
stopped, her dark eyes filling with tears, and 
cousin Deborah remembered a story she had 
heard of a suicide at Fordham Magna some 
years ago, and that the man’s name was 
Maples. 

“Don’t go on,” she said, “ I remember 
hearing of it, but I did not know it was 
your brother. How dreadful it must have 
been for you! Was he your only one?” 
“Yes, ma’am ; there were five of us; my 
sisters all married, and now they are all gone, 
and their husbands too: I’m the only one 
left.” 

“No nephews or nieces ?” 

“ None.” 

“You must be very lonely.” 

“ Yes, I am lonely often—very often ; but 











mechanism, and the soonest to respond when 
touched. It had been her aim through life 


—an aim strengthened doubtless by an early 
acquaintance with sorrow—to handle gently 
those finely wrought springs of feeling which, 
once injured, are so long in recovering their 
tone. 


She was determined to help Miss 





still people are kind in coming to see me, 
and I’ve a good many books lent me from 
time to time, and there’s always plenty to do, 
what with one thing and another; but when 
dear mother died I felt desolate indeed, and 
I don’t believe I shall ever get over that.” 

“ Was it long ago?” 

“Ten years.” 
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“T cannot remember my mother,” said 
cousin Deborah, sadly, “but I often imagine 
how I would have loved her. I think it must 
be very sweet to have such a memory to 
dwell upon.” 

“Tt is, oh! itis; and there’s always the 
thought of meeting her again, and of all I 
shall have to tell her; for when we were 
together we lived one life with scarcely a 
thought apart, and sometimes I think she 
is not very far off now. Dear mother!” 

“ It is useless to puzzle oneself about such 
things, but I often wonder how it will be ; 
whether my own mother will know me, for I 
should not know her.” 

“Never fear a mother’s love,” said Miss 
Maples, “She will find you out, be sure of 
that, ma’am, and then what rejoicing there 
will be!” 

An idea of the nearness of Heaven was 
very soothing to cousin Deborah’s storm- 
tossed mind. She felt drawn to this poor 
woman with her memories of mingled sweet 
and bitter, and she said, “Iam afraid you 
are not very strong.” 

“T never was, but there are others worse 
than I am, and I am pretty fair just now, 
thank you.” 

“‘ Don't let me hinder you with your work. 
Do you combine dressmaking with your post- 
office business ?” 

“T used, but now I cannot see so as to 
do it well, and my back is so troublesome ; 
the stooping hurts me: plain work I do now 
and then, but this is for myself,” she said, 
taking up her scissors and going on with the 
process of undoing. 

“Then I am afraid you cannot turn 
your needlework to much profit?” said 
Miss Thornton. 

“No, ma’am, very little.” 

“If itis not a rude question, may I ask 
what income the post-office brings in for 
you?” 

“ Four pounds a year.” 

“Four pounds a year!” Miss Thornton 
repeated aghast. 

‘“‘ That is all, ma’am.” 

“And the stamps; of course you have a 
per centage on them?” 

“ Twopence in the pound, ma’am.” 

Miss Thornton was silent. She had a clear 
recollection of a gentleman, a friend of the 
Parkers, who had held an appointment in 
the General Post Office. He kept a school 
for boys, of the better order of private schools, 
and was able to combine with it the acquire 
ment of a snug little income from the Post 
office, going daily for an hour or two to town 





while his ushers looked after the boys. It 
had always seemed to her an easy way of 
making money, and she had thought that to 
be in the Post Office must of necessity be 
a good thing, yet here was this poor sickly 
postmistress in the receipt of four pounds 
a year, and as many twopences as she sold 
sovereigns’ worth of stamps! 

“Can you sell a sovereign’s worth in ‘the 
course of a week?” 

“Not often.” 

“Then it is scarcely ten shillings a 
year?” 

“ About that on the average.” 

The next question was abrupt, but it was 
perfectly natural :— 

“How can you possibly manage to live?” 

“ Well, ma’am, to tell the truth, I don’t 
know.” 

“ Have you any friends in the village ?” 

“Whenever Lady Calstone is at home I 
have my dinner from the Hall every Sunday, 
and now and then on other days, and some- 
times from the rectory.” 

“ But your rent? That has to come out of 
your four pounds and your chance money ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

* And you say you cannot see to do much 
work ?” 

* Not very well; besides, I am never well 
enough.”’ 

There was no need to ask what she 
suffered from. Insufficient food and fire were 
very clearly written on her shining, pinched 
face and spare form. Well might she feel 
faint and sinking and dim-sighted from want 
of proper support. Poor woman ! the wonder 
was she existed at all, but some people have 
a wonderful tenacity of life, and she was 
quite right in saying that sorrow does not 
kill. 

“ Your rector is abroad, I think ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; Mr. Smythe, the curate, is 
very kind. I know for certain he has sent 
me his own dinner and gone without himself 
sometimes ; but he is ill now, and can’t get 
better, I fear.” 

Miss Thornton knew this curate by sight ; 
he was an old man, and she was aware that 
he was poorly paid; nevertheless he was 
rich, inasmuch as he had his Master’s 
blessing, for he did what he could ; she was 
only wondering now how she could do the 
same. 

“T have been thinking whether I could 
give you some work, but that can wait. 
To-day is Old Christmas Day, so I am within 
the time for Christmas presents; will you 
accept one with my very best wishes ?” 
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It was a set little speech, quite unlike 
cousin Deborah, but she had gladly seized 
upon the notion of Christmas-time to help 
her out of her difficulty, and Miss Maples 
saw all the kindness and none of the stiffness 
as she opened the paper Miss Thornton had 
given her. 

*‘ A five-pound note!” she exclaimed, “I 
daren’t take it on any account.” 

“Why not ?” 

“IT should be murdered in my bed.” 

“ But why? No one need know.” 

“Oh, but they would; things ooze out in 
a village ; I mightn’t tell a soul, but it would 
get known somehow. No, ma’am, thank 
you—thank you with all my heart, but I 
daren’t.”’ 

“Have you so bad an opinion of your 
neighbours, then?” 

“No; oh, no; they are all safe enough.” 

“Then why is it ?” 

“I should be in terror always, I should 
indeed. I am always mortally afraid as my 
rent grows lest I should wake some morning 
and find it gone. I’m so little used to money 
in the house it worries me. I always keep 
one pound, certainly; I keep it for my 
funeral expenses, and I never take from it ; 
but there! I often think no one will be able 
to find it, for I never put it two nights in the 
same place.” 

It was a sad case indeed, that the having 
to contrive and screw out of her painfully 
narrow income should so have affected her 
that she felt obliged to refuse a gift which she 
so sorely needed. It was eccentric, and Miss 
Thornton was aware it arose from a morbid 
state of nervousness ; but she thought of the 
terrible cause, and that if it could be removed 
the poor anxious mind would recover its 
tone. : 

“Then will you let me spend it for you?” 
she asked, kindly. 

The poor woman’s face flushed. She was 
very hungry, for a cup of weak tea with a 
very small piece of bread early in the morning 
had done little towards giving her strength. 
Then, too, she had no fire to speak of, and 
cold is apt to make weakly people doubly 
sensitive to suffering. It was hard to let slip 
out of her hands what would give her new 
life and power. For, though she felt Miss 
Thornton’s offer a very kind one, she was 
afraid she might not get just what she wanted. 
How was she to know of the empty coal-shed 
and the bare cupboard, and the bed upstairs 
with only one thin blanket on it? But while 
she hesitated Miss Thornton thought of 
another plan. “If I give it you by degrees 





perhaps it would be less troublesome. Can 
you do with this?” and she took out a 
sovereign. 

The dark rims round the sunken eyes 
deepened quickly, and the tears gathered, 
but they were not allowed to fall. ‘ I cannot 
thank you, ma’am,” she said, “ but, if my dear 
mother sees you, only think what she must 
feel!” 

That was rather more than cousin Deborah 
in her own anguish of mind could bear, and 
she felt her own eyes grow misty as she drew 
down her veil. “ I will come again on Tuesday 
if possible,” she said. ‘ Now may I trust you 
to take care of yourself meanwhile ?” 

Miss Maples promised, and then cousin 
Deborah rose to go. 

“If I’d anything to offer you, ma’am, I 
would,” she said, “ for you must be faint with 
your long walk.” 

“Oh, no, indeed I am not,” said Miss 
Thornton, who felt she could not have eaten 
a morsel had the postmistress been provided 
with the choicest. ‘I am quite rested, and 
shall get home capitally.” 

“It’s along way to South Walford, ma’am.,” 

“Is it? Well, it is good weather for walk- 
ing. You will be sure to do as I asked you?” 

** Yes, ma’am, thank you.” 

“ Then good afternoon.” 

The postmistress watched her up the hill, 
and then went in and shut the door. Five 
minutes afterwards she was still bending over 
the table, with her head hidden in her hands, 
offering up confused thanks, when a knock 
came at the back door, and hastily rising she 
went through the little scullery to open it. A 
woman was there with a large wicker basket, 
and Miss Maples remembered seeing her 
pass two days before. 

“ Nothing to-day!” she said, sharply, and 
trying to shut the door. She had a nervous 
horror of tramps, and this woman had a for- 
bidding look. 

“ Wait a bit, ma’am, I want to ask you a 
question. No harm meant, so don’t distress 
yourself. The lady that left just now was 
Miss Thornton of South Walford, warn’t it?” 

“Yes: why?” 

“TI only wanted to know. She’s a down- 
right bad ’un, she is.” 

‘ How dare you say that? A better woman 
doesn’t breathe.” 

“Don’t tell me. I know better. She’s no 
more natural feelings than that clothes-horse, 
and I’m like to know.” 

“ Come, that will do. I told you I didn’t 
want anything.” 

“ So you said, but I want something, and 
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I'll tell you a little first. You may know the 
young lady at‘Miss Thornton’s—her niece, 
she calls her. Her niece! ha, ha! it’s my 
niece, not hers.” 

“You've been drinking,’ said Miss 
Maples, severely. 

“‘ Now you won't get rid of me like that, 
so don’t you think it. I want to say some- 
thing. It’s truth” (and she swore a terrible 
oath) “ that Miss Bryant’s my niece, my own 
brother’s child, and Miss Thornton knows 
ae 

“‘ That’s nothing to me,” said Miss Maples, 
really frightened, but not daring to show it, 
and only wishing to get rid of the woman. 
“Why don’t you go?” 

“ Because I can’t without help. That Miss 
Bryant give me a pound yesterday to take me 
up to London, for to meet some one to-day, 
and I come round here thinking to go to 
Barnwell station, and on the way I lost my 
money, and so I couldn’t get there, and she’ll 
be waiting for me to-day, and what'll become 
of me I don’t know. Give me a sovereign, 
there’s a good soul; I can catch the night 
train if you do, and save any more row.” 

“T can’t spare a sovereign.” 

“That’s false, I saw her give you a five- 
pound note not half an hour back, so there !’ 

“‘ Where were you ?” 

“ At the window by the letter-box.” 

“You could not see what it was at that 
distance,” said Miss Maples in great terror, 
for she could not trust this dreadful woman. 

** But I did ; I ain’t blind. Come, give me 
a pound, or you'll suffer for it.” 

“T can’t spare it.” 

“Then I’Jl try and catch Miss Thornton.” 

“No, you shan’t! I won’t have her wor- 
ried. Where do you want to go?” 

“To London.” 

“If I give it you, you must promise to 
keep away from this neighbourhood.” 

“T’ll do that fast enough. Here, give it 
me.” 

“T shan’t know if you do go or not, if you 
don’t send me word. Here, post this enve- 
lope ;”” and she quickly stamped and directed 
one to herself. “ Now go, and think yourself 
well off,” as she put the sovereign in her 
hand. 

“Shall I give yer respects to my niece, 
Miss Bryant? for it’s her I’m going to meet.” 

“I neither know nor care about Miss 
Bryant. Now go.” And she shut the door, 
and from her bedroom window watched the 
woman some distance on the Barnwell road. 
In her eagerness to get rid of her she had not 
realized the fact of her own condition, but 


now it came back upon her, and she felt faint 
and sinking and cold. 

“ Never mind, I wouldn’t trouble her for 
the world; I’m glad I’ve spared her. A 
likely tale that abouther niece. It's a good 
thing to get her out of the neighbourhood 
anyhow, dreadful woman! but, dear me, I 
must have lost my wits, she frightened 
me so; it doesn’t take a sovereign to go’up 
to London. IfI’d beensharp I should have 
given her enough and no more, and there 
would have been something left; for, after 
all, I feel very hungry. Never mind, Miss 
Tnornton’s safe from worry—Heaven bless 
her!” 

Here a tap at the window by the letter- 
box made her look up from her work, which 
she’ had taken in her hands again. It was 
the landlady of the “ Red Lion,” who had 
brought a letter to be registered, and Miss 
Maples asked her to come in. 

“You've had that tipsy woman with her 
basket here just now,” she said, “I saw her 
come and go, and I watched her turn into 
the Barnwell road. It’s time she was out of 
the neighbourhood.” 

“‘Do you know anything of her?” asked 
Miss Maples when she had given the land- 
lady her registration paper. 

‘“‘ More than I want. Our man found her 
asleep in the barn last night, not for the first 
time either. She had been drinking ; there 
was no doubt about that. We let her stay, 
for what could we do? And then this 
morning she has been raving and going on 
at a great rate all about Miss Thornton, of 
South Walford, and her niece, Miss Bryant, 
and saying she was the young lady’s real 
aunt, and she had promised to meet her 
in London, but she’d lost the money for 
her journey, and a lot more stuff, of which, 
of course, I didn’t believe one word. A 
pretty story to tell about Miss Bryant! 
Why, our Susan lived housemaid there when 
Miss Thornton brought the baby home with 
her, and a duchess’s child couldn’t have 
been better dressed. It was all a make-up 
to get the money, but I knew better than 
to be gulled in that way.” 

Miss Maples preserved an immovable face ; 
consciousness of her own gift to the woman 
(of which, knowing her poverty, the land- 
lady would never have dreamed) made her 
heart flutter a good deal ; but she meant to 
keep her own counsel, and merely said, 
“JT don’t like such people about.” 

“You've had Miss Thornton here too 
this afternoon, haven’t you P” 





“ Yes, she came for some stamps.” 
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** Rather a long walk for her, isn’t it ?” 

“ That’s what I thought, but she didn’t 
seem to mind it.” 

“ They do say that that Miss Bryant isn’t 
the comfort to her she might be: she is 
nearly always from home.” 

* Is she?” 

“ Yes. Our Susan used to say she was a 
dreadful child, so wilful no one could manage 
her. Supposing, after all, there should be 
some truth in that woman’s story !” 

** Nonsense! A person like that will say 
anything. Is it likely, now?” 

“‘ Well, hardly: let’s hope it won’t get to 
Miss Thornton’s ears.” 

“ It won’t through me.” 

“ Did she say anything to you about it?” 

* Who?” 

“ The woman.” 

“ Yes; she raved a good deal, but there’s 
no knowing whether she was sober or not; 
she didn’t look so.” 

“ How did you get rid of her?” 

“ Ob, I managed it somehow.” 

** Well, good riddance, that’s all I say. 
Do you know Lady Culstone has had another 
attack ?” 

“No: who told you?”’ 

“ The dairy-maid. She’s worse than usual 
this time, and they’ve sent for a London 
doctor.” 

Therewith the two women talked on about 
the state of affairs at the Hall and in the 
village generally, till the landlady remem- 
bered it was her tea-time, and went. 

Meanwhile cousin Deborah was walking 
home, not quite with such quick steps as she 
had taken when coming, for she was feeling 
tired, but with a heart holding a fresh 
interest, and her mind exercised about poor 
Miss Maples,—not to the exclusion of Thyrza, 
but in such a way as to give her plenty of 
food for thought. It was very plain to her 
that such a state of things as that in exist- 
ence at Fordham Parva post-office ought 
not to goon. ‘The woman was living under 
it, but then, living was not everything ; she 
could not possibly have pleasure in life under 
such circumstances. It never occurred to 
Miss Thornton to put. away from her the 
consideration of a painful subject, nor to 
console herself with leaving others to do 
what she was able to do herself. Lady 
Culstone was kind, she knew, but then she 
was not always able to think or act, for her 
mind was partially affected. As to the 
rector, he was non-resident, and she knew 
the curate did his very best, though his small 





stipend left no margin for charities. The 


case was so clear as to need no reasoning 
about, and she was too tru€ a servant of 
the divine Master, who, though He was rich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, to think of 
shirking the privilege of helping any of His 
poor when an opportunity came in her way. 
Had He not left the needy in the care of 
His disciples? and was it not their truest 
happiness to minister to Him through them ? 
How could she sit down to her well-spread 
table day after day, and know that poor 
woman was more than half starved? or how 
could she enjoy the warmth and comfort 
which the season rendered necessary if she 
knew of one suffering and pinched with cold ? 
No; it was plain enough that she who had 
ought to give to her who had not: the only 
difficulty was to know where to economize 
more, for she was not self-indulgent in any 
great degree, and it was necessary to think 
out the means of allowing this poor woman 
ten shillings a week at the least. 

It gave Miss Thornton some thought before 
she could arrive at the best way of denying 
herself, so as not at the same time to make 
others suffer, for she had no notion of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and would on no account 
have been charitable at the expense of more 
work to her servants or less value in her gifts 
to others. She thought of the new carpet for 
the dining-room which she was intending to 
buy, and wondered whether if the old one 
remained down for another year it, by reason 
of its tenacity in dust-holding, might not give 
the housemaid more work than was right. 
She was generous, but she was also just, and 
she had not settled this point before she 
reached home, though she had made up her 
mind to do away with the fire in her bed- 
room, a luxury she indulged in during the 
winter months. That was one thing settled, 
and perhaps some other bright idea would 
come, she thought, as the cottage came in 
sight, and, with it, all her troubles and anxiety 
about Thyrza held possession of her again. 

The short winter afternoon was growing 
dark as she passed the windows, and saw on 
the dining-room table the luncheon tray still 
standing. What would the servants think? 
was the thought that occurred to her as she 
entered, for she had not spoken of any in- 
tended walk, and they would naturally wonder 
what had become of her. Jane brought 
candles, and her mistress said she might take 
the tray away, she was sorry she had forgotten 
to say she might not be home; indeed, she 
had not thought of it. Had any one called? 

“ Only Miss Sutcliffe, ma’am, about an hour 
ago; but she said it was of no consequence.” 
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“ Very well.” 

Miss Thorfton kept her uncle’s old- 
fashioned dinner-hour, and at five o’clock sat 
down to her solitary meal half famished, for 
she had eaten no breakfast, and thankful 
with all her heart that she had been led to 
that poor hungry woman at Fordham ; little 
thinking in what direction the money which 
was to have bought food had gone. 

After all, with her weary heart, and a great 
lump in her throat, dining was something of 
a farce, though she did her best, and after- 
wards took up a book as she sat by the 
drawing-room fire and tried to read. Nothing 
seemed to make any impression on her mind 
except a little poem by Miss Rossetti, which 
she knew well already, but whose familiar 
words took hold where others failed :— 


“ € Does the road wind up-hill all the way ?’ 
‘ Yes, to the very end.’ 
‘ Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ?’ 
‘ From morn till night, my friend—’ 


“«* But is there for the night a resting-place,— 
A roof when the dark hours begin ? 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ?’ 
‘ You cannot miss that inn,’ 


“¢ Shall I meet other wayfarers at night, — 
Those who have gone before ? 
And must I knock, or call, when just in sight ?’ 
‘ They will not keep you standing at that door.’ 


“ ¢ Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ?’ 
‘ Of labour you shall find the sum.’ 
‘ Will there be beds for me and all who seek ?’ 
‘ Yea, beds for all who come.’ ” 


The words were in her mind, when, late at 
night she fell asleep, worn out with her 
weary thoughts and fears. 


CHAPTER XXVII, 


THBRE was no letter from Thyrza the next 
morning, but that cousin Deborah had 
scarcely expected; she had promised to 
write when she had joined her aunt, and 
Miss Thornton had one great grief spared 
her, she had no fear that Thyrza would not 
keep her word. There would perhaps be 
delay of a day or two, and now the best 
thing would be to employ herself as fully as 
she could, to drown, if possible, her anxious 
fears. And first there was Miss Maples to 
think of ; and she went out soon after break- 
fast to find an old man who owned a pony 
and cart, to whom she gave an order in the 
way of coal and wood, telling him to call at 
the cottage as he went by with his load. 
The next business was to pack a box with 
tea and sugar and such things, while a joint 








of meat and a supply of port wine were not 
forgotten. Then two blankets and a warm 
shawl were rolled up, and when Billy New- 
come appeared at the back gate with his cart 
the parcels were placed on the top of his 
original load, and he was told to deliver the 
contents of his cart at the Fordham Parva 
post office with the note Miss Thornton had 
written. Then she went to the rectory. 
She was anxious with a great anxiety to 
shield Thyrza, and it was best to disarm 
suspicion at once ; so she prepared herself. 

“Did you want me particularly when you 
called yesterday?” she asked Fanny, who 
was sitting with her mother at work. 

“Only to see if you were not a little 
lonely. I felt so sorry Thyrza should have 
left you so soon.” 

“Yes; what made her?” asked Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

“She left me to go to an aunt who has 
come to light within the last six months, and 
I could not well hinder her.” 

“ But I thought she had no relations ?” 

“So did I till Iast autumn. However, 
though I would rather, for many reasons, 
there should be no intercourse, it could not 
be avoided here; and Thyrza was bent on 
going. Perhaps she may soon be_ back 
again.” 

“Ts it only an aunt,” asked Fanny,— no 
uncle or cousins ?” 

“Only an aunt, Mrs. Hutchins, she is in 
London, or was to be yesterday,” said Miss 
Thornton, feeling, as the words passed her 
lips, that though she was speaking perfect 
truth, it seemed like an account of some one 
else, and that the aunt of whom she spoke 
so calmly could not be the disreputable- 
looking woman whose face and figure were 
so stamped upon her mind. 

“Well, I hope she will soon come back,” 
said Fanny. 

They let the subject drop there, and 
presently drifted into the chit-chat of home 
and parish matters, which, in cousin De- 
borah’s present frame of mind, seemed so 
trivial. 

“Do you know,” she said, in a pause 
when Fanny had gone to speak to some 
one in the kitchen, “I get strangely weary 
of my quiet life. I should like to go as 
nurse in some large hospital, or take up 
some mission in a crowded place. Perhaps 
it is restlessness which gives me the desire ; 
but everything seems so quiet here ; even the 
worry about Tom Reynolds has subsided 
since he became steady, and all the other 
people seem to be going on well.” 
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ot “You would not wish it otherwise surely,| Sunday morning brought a letter from 
m Deborah ?” Thyrza, saying that she was with her aunt in 
w- “No, no; only I know there is great|rooms, and the address given was a street 
art misery somewhere, and I seem to long to|near Cambridge Heath. She said she was 
is grapple with it. I wonder if it would be|looking out for pupils, as she wished to 
e right to go?” maintain her aunt by teaching, and she told 
va ‘Don’t thigk of it,” said Mrs. Sutcliffe,| Miss Thornton to be quite easy about her. 
ad glancing at the pale face and the little figure, | The letter was short and cold, but not more 
ry. which perhaps looked more fragile than was | So than usual, and it gave her a little hope. 
to really the case. “Your place is here; you|She could still write to Thyrza and keep 
rm must not think of leaving it.” some hold upon her, and perhaps, after all, 
“ But I want action. I should like hard|she was only trying to reclaim this poor 
ou work, something to keep my hands employed | | wretched woman, her father’s sister; if so, it 
ho and my mind quiet; I cannot tell you how! was a good work indeed. She wrote to Mr. 
my head aches with thinking the same thing Gibson on Monday, telling him all about it, 
le over and over again. /and then she felt quieter and more like herself 
ve “That tiresome girl!” thought Mrs. Sut-| again. 
cliffe, “there is something more amiss than| On Tuesday she went to Fordham. She 
Ss. usual, I am sure.” Aloud she said gently, felt anxious to tell the postmistress that she 
‘Is it quite impossible to rest it?” need in future make no more efforts to live 
aS ‘It seems so sometimes.” upon nothing, as she would promise her ten 
id “Well, you must not leave us; what should | shillings a week so long as she lived, and 
we do without you? And, Deborah, God’s! provide for her in case of death. After long 
ways are not ours; think of that, dear.” | pondering she had arrived at the way by 
r, It was not often she ventured to touch the| which this could be done with no privation 
5, wound which never healed, not often that | except her own, and it gave her genuine 
rt she hinted at her knowledge of that weary | pleasure to see some of her own comforts 
n trial which seemed to sap the life out of her| transferred to one needing them so much 
k friend’s heart, but they understood each|more. Thorough in all she did, it never 
other, and now and then a loving word like | entered her head to question the wisdom of 
> this would do its mission of comfort without | trespassing on another parish than her own; 
carrying with it any power to jar on the | if such a thought had intruded itself, “ There 
strings so tightly strung. | will be no parishes in heaven” would have 
“] must be very wicked to need so much! most certainly followed it, and settled all 
discipline,” said cousin Deborah, in that sad| doubts. But in her broad, catholic charity 
tone which is apt to pervade the voice when | ‘she took in only the fact of one of Christ's 
the heart is overwrought, “for indeed I am | members suffering from want, while she had 
sorely tried.” /enough and to spare. And what more con- 
“You do not judge others in the same | clusive argument was needed ? 
way,” said Mrs, Sutcliffe. | Miss Maples had duly received the enve- 
“Oh, that’s quite a different thing.” lope which she herself had directed, and as 
“Not at all. If ‘whom the Lord loveth it bore a London postmark she was satisfied 
He chasteneth’ applies to them, surely it so far that she felt sure the dreadful woman 
suits you also.” | was safe out of the neighbourhood ; but as 
“Tt is so difficult to realize it.” she looked at Miss Thornton on that 
“Never mind that; the fact is the same.) Tuesday morning, and noticed the lines of 
Trust on, Deborah, a bright morning will| care on face and brow, a sudden conviction 
dawn when the night is past.” | of the truth of the woman’s story forced itself 
Here Fanny came in again, and Miss} upon her, though she was far too loyal to 
Thornton said no more of her restless desire | Miss Thornton to mention it either to her or 
for work. Perhaps the enduring of her quiet! to any one else. She held the mere con- 
life would be a truer taking up of her cross_ -viction sacred, and would not have betrayed 
than the throwing herself into the more ab- | it for the world, 
sorbing occupation would be. At any rate,| The old man’s cart-load had so far relieved 
this seemed the right thing to do; and having | her wants that the loss of the sovereign had 
earnestly prayed for guidance, she looked out | | been scarcely felt, and Miss Thornton was 
for it. It came to her in a way which she | not one to inquire about the effect of her 
could not see until afterwards she looked! good deeds. She followed out the injunction, 
back upon it. | * Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
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hand doeth,” and neither spoke of her 
charities to others nor tried to recall them to 
the minds of those she benefited. It was 
quite enough to her to see some improve- 
ment in the poor woman’s look, and to know 
there would in future be no grinding want to 
wear her into her grave. 

Afterwards, as she drove home, an idea 
came into her head. She was constantly 
thinking how she could do some good to 
others, and also how she could take herself 
away from her weary thoughts. Why Mary 
Leslie’s pale face should rise up before her 
she did not know, but there it was; and un- 
consciously encouraging the sweet germ of 
forgiveness to grow and bud into blossom, 
she wrote by that day’s post to ask how she 
was, and if a few weeks of South Walford air 
might not do her good. 

When the letter was gone she thought of 
all which her invitation involved. Possible 
court of a most unpleasant kind from Mrs. 
Leslie, and intimacies which it might be 
agreeable to avoid. But she put such con- 
siderations on one side, took herself to task 
for having borne malice too long already, 
and looked with anxiety for her answer. 

“Are you better, Mary?” asked Sophy 
Chamberlaine, who came in on most days to 
see after the welfare of Edmund’s sister. 

“A little; but I shall soon be all right 
now. Miss Thornton wants me to go and 
stay with her, and I have written to say I 
will.” 

“ Thyrza’s Miss Thornton ?” 

“ Yes ; you know we saw cr at Folkestone, 
and she is so very nice ; the mere thought of 
going does me good.” 

“Tam very glad. When shall you go?” 

“Oh, soon, I expect. Thyrza is not at 
home, as I suppose you know.” 

“Yes: she is staying in London at some 
outlandish part of the East End. She says 
she is with an aunt. She wrote to mamma, 
because it appears she wants to teach again, 
and a recommendation is necessary. It 
seems such a pity she ever left us. I do 
miss her so.” 

‘“*When does Alice go to Miss Morris ?” 

“Next week.” 

“ How came your mamma to allow her to 
go ? ” 

“T can’t say; she seemed to think it would 
do her good, and perhaps it will ; and if she 
has Effie with her it won’t seem so strange. 
Now can I help you to get ready for your 
visit ?” 

Mrs. Leslie, as was only to be expected, 
was charmed beyond measure at the idea of 





her Mary’s invitation to the cottage. Visions 
of legacies in the future added gilding to the 
brightness of the present prospect, and she 
wrote a letter to her cousin which would 
have had the result of retracting the invita- 
tion had that been possible to her, for she 
had a wholesome hatred of toagyism, and Mrs. 
Leslie was an inveterate tuft-hunter. 

However, cousin Deborah was bent upon 
doing her duty, and so could afford to swallow 
what was disagreeable. She only hoped she 
should be able to make Mary happy, and that 
Thyrza would not feel hurt or jealous. 

Poor Thyrza! It would be difficult to 
disentangle her mingled motives in leaving 
the “sham” aunt for the real one. She was 
certainly very angry with Miss Thornton, in 
the first place for blighting her prospects, as 
she considered she had done by allowing her 
to know of her birth, and thus preventing the 
marriage upon which she had set her heart ; 
not reflecting that it was solely owing to her 
own misconduct that the painful fact had ever 
been told her; and in the second place for 
not bribing her unsatisfactory relation into 
silence and obscurity. She was wild with 
rage, and obeyed an angry impulse in leaving 
her home, but, as is the case with all of us, 
her motives were very mixed, and there was 
good lurking even at the bottom of the evil. 
She did honestly desire to reclaim this 
wretched woman and bring her to something 
like a decent state of living; her great mis- 
take lay in her strong self-will, which blinded 
her to the perception of the wisdom of the 
course which Miss Thornton and Mr. Gibson 
had taken, and made her determined to re- 
model her on her own fashion. She was too 
inexperienced to see the folly of attempting 
this, and too proud and self-sufficient to rely 
upon the good sense and sound judgment of 
her elders. Blinded as she was by pride and 
anger, she saw only intense meanness and 
cruelty in what they had allowed to be 
done, and was determined to show them she 
could do much better. Cold as she was in 
some respects, there was a spice of romance 
in her nature which made her build an 
humble little castle of her own, in which a 
lowly home of three rooms should be kept 
going by her own hard work, and wherein 
the poor aunt, rescued from her vagrant life, 
should preside as the domestic genius. It 
was as foundationless as such castles usually 
are, but it was quite innocent in itself, and 
some disappointment at the first had made 
Thyrza look at it with more loving eyes than 
any one would have given her credit for. 

On arriving in London at the hotel whose 
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address she had given to Miss Thornton she 
had passed a restless night, and the day follow- 
ing was spent in alternate hope and fear, for 
her aunt did not arrive, and night closed in 
without word or sign from her. However, 
on the next morning she presented herself 
minus her basket, and clad in decent, re- 
spectable attire. She looked as if she might 
have been an elderly servant as she sat by 
Thyrza’s side in the long drive to the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge Heath. Phoebe Hut- 
chins herself fixed upon this neighbourhood, 
and Thyrza made no remonstrance. She knew 
nothing of London except the West End; 
and though, alas! there are slums of wretched- 
ness and haunts of misery in abundance 
there, they had never thrust themselves upon 
her notice, as did these through which they 
passed to-day. The desolate look of the un- 
tid, streets, with houses in every stage of 
dilapidation, and dirty, forlorn children 
swarming on the pavements and groping in 
the gutters ; the dingy yellow clothes hanging 
out to dry in close courts and narrow alleys, 
with the brazen or cowed looks of the women, 
and the sullen or defiant faces of the men 
lounging at the street corners and at the 
doors of the public-houses, smote her with an 
undefined sense of misery quite new to her ; 
and her heart felt an inclination to sink a 
little, and to wish they could fix their abode 
elsewhere. But presently the cab turned 
into a better kind of street, and at her aunt’s 
suggestion they stopped, and the luggage 
was left at a greengrocer’s shop while the two 
went in search of lodgings. 

It seemed strange to Thyrza to be walking 
in that unfamiliar street, with this woman by 
her side, who was her own father’s sister, and 
yet was so likely to be a terrible trial to her. 
she was quiet enough, andrespectable-looking 
in her neat dress, but her face was not one 
to inspire confidence. However, Thyrza 
would go through what she had begun, and 
she was willing to hope the best. 

After wandering up and down for some 
time they stopped opposite a small chandler’s 
shop, which had a card in the window 
signifying that there were furnished apartments 
to be let, and which boasted, by virtue of 
the faded gentility of a house four stories 
high, the convenience of a private door. 
At this shop they stopped and then 
went in to inquire. The woman behind the 
counter was tidy and civil, said the rooms 
were furnished comfortably, and that the 
rent was ten shillings a week. Thyrza asked 
to see the rooms, and though she took no 
notice, she could not help seeing the look of 








curiosity cast at her companion as_ they 
turned to go upstairs. 

The lodgings were very scantily and 
shabbily furnished ; there was a sitting-room 
over the shop, and leading out of it over 
the private door was a narrow slice, which 
just held a bed and table; at the back of 
the parlour was a bedroom of mode- 
rate dimensions, which Thyrza asked her 
companion if she would like It cost her 
something to call her “aunt,” but she had 
regard to appearances, and out it came. 

“Could you be comfortable in this room, 
aunt?” 

“TI believe you!” with a jerk of her head 
very disconcerting to Thyrza. It was plain 
there would be some difficulty in teaching 
civilization in this quarter. She felt hot and 
vexed, and inclined to be cross, but controlled 
herself. 

‘1 should be satisfied with the other,” she 
said, turning to the owner of the shop. “Can 
we come in at once?” 

“This minute, if you please, miss.” 

“Do you require any reference or any- 
thing?” asked Thyrza, with some vague 
notion that such a thing might be right. 

“‘ The week’s rent paid in advance, that’s 
all, miss.” 

Thyrza paid it, and then she and her 
aunt returned to the greengrocer’s, found a 
boy to bring the luggage, and spent the next 
hour or two in arranging it. 

The woman of the shop was obliging 
enough, spared Thyrza the trouble of order- 
ing coals and such things, and told her she 
could have most of what she wanted from 
the shop. So they had tea. 

It was plain from the way in which she 
behaved that Phcebe Hutchins had never 
before taken a meal in civilized fashion, 
and Thyrza was intensely horrified, for she 
had been brought up in an atmosphere of 
extreme refinement, and habit is second 
nature. She forbore to remark on what 
annoyed her so, for, like many other girls of 
the same type, utterly reckless and wilful 
herself, she had some high-flown notions of 
her power of reforming other people, and 
she was determined to put no stumbling- 
block in the way of the improvement of this 
unsatisfactory woman whose niece she had 
the misfortune to be. So she bore with 
her uncouth manners and vulgar ways, 
and all through the weary evening which 
followed refrained herself over and over 
again. 

To tell the truth, her aunt was every whit 
as uncomfortable as she was; it might seem 
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very well in the abstract to be leading an 
idle life, and making believe to be at home 
in this neatly furnished room, with the lady- 
like looking girl her niece sitting quietly at 
work, but in reality it was most irksome, and 
when bedtime came at last the luxury of 
blankets and sheets was scarcely appreciated, 
so accustomed had she grown to barns and 
outhouses, with the warm smell of hay or 
chaff around her, and the sound sleep which 
followed a day of constant walking. 

It was a little better in a day or two, but 
Thyrza scarcely knew how to employ her 
aunt; she was unhandy in the last degree, 
and only settled down into something like 
natural fashion when Thyrza gave her a dress 
to make, to wear in turn with the solitary 
one she possessed. But such cobbling as 
met her eyes whenever she looked she had 
never witnessed before; however, she only 
very faintly suggested improvements which 
her aunt had not the ability to carry out. To 
find subjects for conversation was a difficult 
matter. Thyrza had compassion on her 
companion, who was evidently so ill at ease, 
and would try to draw her out, but she never 
did this without sincerely regretting it ; for 
the subjects on which Phoebe Hutchins liked 
to talk were not of a kind to suit Thyrza’s 
taste, and after a while she let her aunt alone, 
and made no more efforts in that way. 

She was growing anxious, too, about ways 
and means. She had thought it would have 
been easy enough to find teaching, but soon 
discovered that the locality was against her, 
and she began to grow tired of repeated dis- 
appointments. Still, something must be done, 
for the money which she had brought with 
her would not last many weeks, and it was 
necessary to work in order to live. At last, 
in a cheap newspaper she saw an advertise- 
ment for some one to do work at home with 
a sewing machine, and lost no time in apply- 
ing. She was successful here, and hireu a 
machine at once, working hard when she had 
obtained it, but finding her toil badly paid for. 

In the evenings she endeavoured to amuse 
her aunt by reading to her, but found to her 
sorrow that the only part of the newspaper 
she cared for was the police news, and that 
books were utterly unappreciated. 

This state of things was not to be wondered 
at, and before a fortnight was over Thyrza 
owned to herself, reluctantly enough, that 
Miss Thornton and Mr. Gibson had been 
wiser than she, for, at her aunt’s age, it seemed 
impossible to turn her ideas into a fresh 
channel, or to break her in to anything like 
home life. 





Yet Thyrza was determined to go on with 
what she had begun, but she never thought 
of asking for wisdom in the difficult business. 
She had a contempt for those who could not 
find their own strength of will sufficient, and 
would have scorned the idea of her own ina- 
bility to cope with untoward circumstances. 

The first worry was to find sufficient work 
to keep them both ; the second, to discover 
some means of amusing her aunt. 

As soon as Miss Thornton knew where 
they were she sent Thyrza a cheque, which 
would have put them beyond reach of want 
for a long time, but it was instantly returned, 
so that now there would soon be nothing but 
her own exertions to depend upon, and she 
redoubled her efforts in the hope of meeting 
with something more remunerative than 
needlework, 

It came one day when she had been with 
her aunt one long weary month; she had 
occasion to go toa stationer’s about half a 
mile from her lodgings, and there she inquired 
if the mistress of the shop knew of any one 
needing a governess. It happened that the 
wife of the minister of a Nonconformist 
chapel close by had that morning asked the 
bookseller if she could tell her of one, so 
Thyrza gladly took the address and went. 

The neighbourhood of Cambridge Heath 
is by no means charming in any way ; dirt, 
poverty, and noise obtrude themselves per- 
sistently on one’s notice, and there is a used- 
up look about everything, which is in itself 
wearying to see. But there are quiet nooks 
even here, remnants of the former time, when 
the neighbourhood was in better odour (in 
every sense) than now, and gentle people 
thought it a pleasant suburb to live in. To 
Thyrza’s surprise, she found the little red 
brick chapel and the minister's house close 
by in a quiet little street leading out of the 
very noisiest roadshe knew. ‘There were tall 
old elms behind the house and chapel, making 
with their bare branches a delicate tracery 
against the sky ; and the graveyard as well as 
the minister’s garden looked green with 
shrubs and grass. There was a high wall 
opposite, and above it rose the tops of two 
large old mulberry trees, such as are to be 
found in the gardens round London; and if she 
could have gone inside she would have seen 
medlar and quince trees, their trunks gnarled 
and knobby with age. It was so strange to 
find herself in a place like this, so quiet in 
the midst of the din, that she could scarcely 
believe her own senses, it was so much likea 
dream. from which she did not wake till she 
tound herself in a pleasant little parlour, with 
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a gentle ladylike woman, talking to her in a 
refined voice, and with quiet easy manners 
such as were refreshing to come in contact 
with after her experience of the past month. 

The minister’s wife would have preferred 
a Dissenter for her children, but in considera- 
tion of Thyrza’s agreeing to instruct them 
only in secular knowledge, to say nothing of 
the difficulty there was in meeting with a 
lady there at all, she waived this objection ; 
and Thyrza, who cared very little about 
creeds, made no demur to the arrangement 
proposed. There were six children, boys 
and girls, and for teaching them both in the 
morning and afternoon Thyrza would have 
the large sum of forty pounds a year. It 
was wretched pay, she_knew, but then there 
seemed no chance of getting anything else, 
so she said she would take it, and she went 
home with the understanding that, after 
inquiry made of Mrs. Chamberlaine, she 
would hear again. A letter came in due 
time, fixing an early day for the commence- 
ment of her duties, and Thyrza entered upon 
them gladly. 

It was so dreary in the little lodgings she 
called home, and the difficulty of finding 
employment and amusement for her aunt 
grew as the days went on. They walked out 
together sometimes, but for the most part 
Phoebe, accustomed toa vagrant life, felt like | 
a prisoner, and would have escaped, only she | 
approved of plenty to eat and drink, and had 
an unspoken hope of more freedom by and} 
by. What she did in her absence Thyrza| 
could not tell; she professed to cook, but | 
it was in anything but a nice style, and 
she never seemed to remember how to set 
out the table, while her efforts at dusting and 
arranging the room would have been ludicrous 
had they not been so annoying. It wasa 
comfort to escape from her, though she found 
she had jumped into a great deal of hard work, 

The six children had been very strictly 
brought up, and were so supernaturally quiet 
and good with their parents, that of course 
they broke loose with any one else, and 
utterly refused to submit. Thyrza spent the 
greater part of the first six mornings in 
running round the table to capture one or 
other of the six, and by the time she had 
reduced them to order, or to speak more 
truly, they had exhausted their own spirits, it 
was nearly twelve o'clock, aud no lessons 
could be done. In the afternoon some of 
them were sleepy, and all were naughty, so 
that at five Thyrza went home to tea jaded 
and tired, and would have given something 
for a refined face to meet her with a kindly 











smile. Yet the hard work was good for her 
in one way; it absorbed her so entirely when 
engaged in it, that for the time she forgot her 
aunt and her cares and fears, and was always 
so tired that she slept soundly at night. She 
wrote to Miss Thornton from time to time 
short letters with nothing particular in them, 
but she knew they kept her from being inter- 
fered with, and that was something. She did 
not acknowledge to herself a longing, which 
was nevertheless in her heart, for the dear 
face and loving ways which she had scorned 
when she could have them. Poor Thyrza! 

As the days grew longer a fresh trial came 
to her. On reaching home one afternoon 
she found the rooms empty, and Mrs. Mason, 
the shopwoman, could not tell her anything 
about her aunt. With a vague feeling of 
uneasiness Thyrza sat down to her solitary 
tea, and worked on with her machine through 
the long evening, listening to every step, and 
with her heart full of undefined apprehensions. 
At last, when it was nearly eleven, there was 
a hesitating ring at the door-bell, and she 
ran down. Phoebe was there in a state 
which needed no explanation. Thyrza re- 
coiled from her as from something utterly 
repulsive, but was obliged to give her aid in 
getting her upstairs, for she shrank with a 
great horror from letting Mrs. Mason know. 
When the heavy tipsy slumber had passed off 
the next morning she spoke to her aunt in a 
determined manner, and the wretched woman 
cried, and said she would not do so again. 
Nor did she for a few days, but then the 
same thing occurred again, and Thyrza’s 
heart sank within her. 

It would only be painful to describe the 
life she passed in the months that fol- 
lowed,—night after night the same offence 
over and over again, sometimes less, some- 
times greater, till, terrible humiliation! it 
came to Mrs. Mason’s knowledge. She was 
for dismissing them at once, but Thyrza 
lowered her haughty front, and begged 
earnestly that they might stay on, and her 
entreaties prevailed at last. ‘The money for 
the rent was always ready a week in advance, 
which was so much in Thyrza’s favour, for 
Mrs. Mason was needy. She felt sure there 
was some mystery about her lodgers, and had 
it not been for the strong likeness between 
them she would have doubted the existing 
relationship. But she felt very sorry for 
Thyrza, who had always shown herself con- 
siderate and polite, besides being punctuality 
itself in her payments; so she let them stay 
on, though she said she could. not promise 
for how long it might be. 
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Poverty came to add to Thyrza’s cares, for 


with the best will in the world she could 
barely provide the commonest fare, and it 
was astonishing how much coal cost, and all | 
the little items which she had once looked | 
upon as coming free as air to every one. 
She toiled, early and late, at her machine 
work, and wore herself out in contending | 
with the unruly wills of the minister's children. | 
Day after day she came home exhausted and | 
faint for want of food, to find her aunt gone, 
and to know how she would return. She 
had done everything to prevent Miss Thorn- 
ton and Mr. Gibson from coming to see her, 
and yet in her lonely wretchedness she re- | 
proached them for unkindness and neglect in 
leaving her to herself. 


she could at home with the machine : it might 
be a check on her aunt ; but then they must 
live, and it would not do to give up a cer- 
tainty. So she toiled on over a very rough 
road ; 
unaided strength insufficient for each day’s 


Sometimes she felt | 
inclined to give up her pupils, and manage as | 


and finding to her surprise her own | 


It came, not in any miraculous removal of 
her load, as she had hoped it might, but in an 
ever-growing sense of sorrow for her own wil- 
fulness andsin which had brought her into such 
a crooked path as that of her present life. ‘The 
consciousness that she was only meeting with 
i her deserts went far towards helping her to 
bear what she had fought and striven against 
|all these weary months. 

If only she might send for Miss Thornton ! 

Pride would not hear of this, and she still 
wrote short, unsatisfactory letters, saying 
nothing of her ever-increasing sorrow, and of 
the cunning which got money from her by 
‘hook or by crook to spend at the public- 
| house. There was no hint of the fact that 
once a policeman had brought home her 
wretched aunt, or that on two occasions she 
had not come home at all, but had been 
‘locked up instead. She felt she could not 
| put the dreadful truth into words. She could 





|only sorrow and grieve for what she herself 


had done and left undone all her life; and 


|so sorrowing, she ceased to wonder that, 


trial, she humbled herself in bitterness of| having rejected the daily cross which comes 


soul, and for the first time in her life prayed | 
for help. 


LOST AND 


I .osr the brook as it wound its way, 
Like a thread of silver hue, 
Through greenwood and valley, 
meadows gay ; 
*T was hidden and lost to view, 
But I found it again a noble river, 
Sparkling, and broad and free! 
Wider and fairer growing ever, 
Till it reached the boundless sea. 


through 


I lost the tiny seed that I sowed 
With many a sigh and tear, 


And vainly waited through sunshine and| 


cold, 
For the young green to appear ; 
But surely after many long days, 
The blossom and fruit will come, 


And the reapers on high the sheaves will} 


rais °, 

For the joyful Harvest-Home ! 

I lost the life that grew by my own, 
For one short summer day, 

And then it left me to wander alone, 
And silently passed away ; 

But I know.I shall find it further on, 
Though not as it left me here, 

For the shadows and mists 
passed and gone; 

I shall gee it bright and clear. 


will have 


|with a simple life of duty, she should find 
Ithat of her own choosing heavy to bear. 


FOUND. 


I Jost the notes of the heavenly chime, 
Which once came floating by, 

I have listened and waited many a time, 
For the echo though distantly ; 

But I know in the Halls of Glory it thrills, 
Ever by day and night. 

I shall hear it complete when its harmony 

fills, 

My soul with great delight. 


I lost the love that made my life, 
A love that was all for me! 

Oh! vainly I sought it amid the strife, 
Of life’s wild restless sea ; 

But purer and deeper I know it waits 
Beyond these wistful eyes, 

I shall find it again within the g 
Of the Garden of Paradise ! 


rates 


I shall lose this life,—it will disappear, 
With its wonderful mystery ; 

Some day it will move no longer here, 
But will vanish silently. 

But I know I shall find it again once more, 
In a glorious beauty clothed, 

It will meet with me at the Golden Door, 
And round me for ever fold! 


MARY C. W. 
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These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 


powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


IN CROWN 8vo., 


PRICE 6s. EACH. 





By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
WESTWARD HO! 
HYPATIA. 
HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. - 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


trated. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE; or, the Clue of 


HEARTSEASE; 
Illustrated. 
THE CLEVER WOMAN OF THE 

FAMILY. 


HOPES AND FEARS; 
the Life of a Spinster. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER; or, 
Chronicle of Mistakes. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated. 

THE TRIAL: More Links of the Daisy 
Chain. Illustrated. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. 

LADY HESTER. 

THE CAGED LION. 


Tilus- 


or, the Brother’s Wife. 


or, Scenes from 


| PAULINE, 


TOM BROWN® SCHOOL DAYS. Illus- 

ra 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. Llustrated. 

By G. OC. OLuNEs. 

ESTELLE RUSSELL. 

PATTY. By Mrs. Macquor. 

THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Hevay 
ROOKE. 

UNDER THE LIMES. _ By the Author of 

“Christina North.” 

ELSIE: a es Sketch. By A. C. M. 

OLDBURY. A. Keary. 

CHRISTINA No ORTH. By E. M. Arouzr. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE. 
o| ADVENTURES OF A PHAE- 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. 
bier BEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


OLIVE. Illustrated. 
| AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


Tilus- 





Tilustrated. 





LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO. 











THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH Atwoys Secure 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 





For Puddings, Blancmange, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 


BROWN cc POLO CORY FLOL 


Has Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation. 

As cheaper Articles are being substituted for the sake of extra profit, 
Purchasers are requested to notice that every genuine packet bears the fac- 
simile Signatures-- 


coh Tiron Sohn Phin 









OVER 200 PATTERNS. 
Sold in 6d., 1s., or 1 Gross 








Please ob- Boxes, by all Stationers. A 
serve the Paris selected sample Box, by age 
Blue is only for 7 or 13 stamps. Order o 
genuine when your Stationer any that suit 
As used in the |eeaeeael Ia cokpeceee 
wrapped up in : am. 
s used in the |Raggee H. 
earin . ow Court 
RECKIT & HAND PEN 
Laundry of the |Faeseai Age 
OF and trade mark 
— Refuse _ all 
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THREE GOLD MEDALS 


Have BeEN AWARDED TO 


BORWICKS BAKING POWDER. 


FOR ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 


Makes Delicious Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent 
Boxes, 6d., 1s:, 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Schools, Families, and Hotels should purchase the 2s. 6d. or 5s. size, as there is a considerable saving. 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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